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Rubber-Covered 
ATHLETIC BALLS 


V Multi-ply fabric construction 


“The Finest Tho Field! Vv Molded concave seams 


V Improved pressure-lock valve 

Vv Sharp “Deep-Tread” pebbling and Formula-15 
treatment on footballs and basketballs 
RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. V Softer feel 
LOUIS + NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES « DALLAS « ae: V Rugged rubber covering 
ne . These are just a few of the features that make these 
Herculite balls the best that money can buy—the 
very tops in performance, quality and wear. 


B2B Basketball 


MOC 


F3F Football 


V73V Volley Ball $92S Soccer Ball 
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E. R. MOORE CoO. 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Il. 
Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 


268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
“Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 
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MOORE uniform gymwear 
for girls - immediate deliver 


THE BEST IS ALWAYS A BARGAIN—SPECIFY MOORE 


Sanforized and Colorfast. MOORE Gymwear is Sanforized and won't shrink oi 
of fit. Or do a fade-out. 


Fit for Action. Fit where it means most—g-i-v-e for every motion. Real satisfaction 
in action. 
Rugged as a Rock, and priced right. Lock-stitched seams; double-stitching at stres 


and strain points. MOORE’s last longer because they're built better. And th 
best is always a bargain. 


Year ‘round Delivery from stocks on hand. Fresh stocks in all styles and mot 
colors and sizes always on hand .. . 12 months of the year. 


Leadership. MOORE originates functional styles . . . often imitated, but never succes: 
fully duplicated. 


E.R. MOORE CoO. 


932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. Phone GRaceland 7-3600 
268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Phone EVergreen 3-2800 


MOORE OF CALIFORNIA 


D49-66 tunic ‘ . (Successors to Cap & Gown Company of California—Established 1929) 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. Phone DUnkirk 7-3205 


Contact your nearest MOORE office and warehouse in Chicago, New York or Los Angeles 


321-80 short $39-78 short $33-80 short $41-78 short i S25-80 short $29-80 short 
37-16 shirt B5-16 shirt B17-16 shirt 87-16 shirt 39-16 shirt B17-16 shirt 
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KIT FOR 

STRUCTION 


One Handy Kit Contains Everything 


"Trampolining,"’ 
page illustrated book 
by NEWTON C. LO- 
KEN, Gymnastics 
Coach, University of 
Michigan. Hundreds of 
Trampoline exercises. 


Teaching 
Guid by RICH 
HARRIS, Gymnastics 
Coach, Arcata High 
School, Arcata, Cali- 
fornia. Complete lesson 
outlines, easy to follow. 


"Test Questions and 
Answers for Trampolin- 
ing Instructors,"’ by TED 
BLAKE, former Instruc- 
tor of Gymnastics, Uni- 
versity of London, 
England. 


You Need from World's Leading 
Physical Educators 


“Progression Checklist 
for Trampolining’ by 
GEORGE SZYPULA, 
Gymnastics Coach, 
Michigan State Univer- 
sity. His own tested, 
approved method. 


“Trampoline Perform- 
ance Chert'’ by CHAR- 
LIE POND, Gymnastics 
Coach, University of 
Illinois. Ideal for re- 
cording individual per- 
formances of students. 


“Clinic Tips’ by KURT 
BACHELER, Swiss Gym- 
nast and Ski Instructor. 
What to do and what 
not to do in arranging 
and staging Trampoline 
clinics. 


PLUS ._. the latest issue of MODERN GYM- 
NAST, America’s foremost publication devoted 
exclusively to gymnastics .. . 
charts . . . and new complete catalog of Nissen 
Trampolines.® 


ALL YOURS FOR ONLY $1.00 ! 


Never before such a vast supply of valuable 


instructional wall 


Trampolining information in one package! 


“The Most Complete Com- 
pilation of Useful Informa- 
tion I Have Ever Seen.” 


— Harold Frey, Asst. Su- 
pervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, Gymnastics 
Coach, University of 
California, Berkeley 


“Has Proven Invaluable in 
Teaching. I Have Learned 
a Number of Important 
Points about Trampolining 
from it, too.” 


— Edsel Buchanan, Direc- 
tor, Intramural Athletics 
for Men and Gymnastics 
Coach, Texas Technolo- 
gical College, Lubbock 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


NISSEN Trampoline Company Dept. C4 
200 A. Avenue, N. W., Cedor Rapids, lowa 


Please send new COMPLETE TRAMPOLINE TRAINING KIT. 


Enclosed find my check for $1.00. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
with a Free Harvard Kit for Gold Medal 


HARVARD —— TOURNAMENTS 
mail 


Le TENNIS co. 


ASS. 
gt. BOSTON 9, 
60 STATE 
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rname 


Horvord 


Table Tennis Co. 
60 State Boston, Mass, 


1958 


September 21-24 
Third National Conference on Driver Educa- 
tion, Purdue University 


October 2-5 
Congress on Physical Education, Osnabruck, 
West Germany 


October 17-19 
Western College Men's Physical Education 
Society, University of Nevada, Reno 


November 2-4 
National Conference on Architecture for 
Adult Education, Purdue University 


November 9-15 
American Education Week—Theme: "Report 
Card, U.S.A." 


November 23-26 
AAHPER National Conference on Profession- 
al Preparation of Recreation Personnel, Ho- 
tel Woodner, Wash., D. C. 


December 8-10 
National Conference on Fitness for Second- 
ary School Youth, Washington, D. C. 


December 23-30 
Women's National Aquatic Forum, Sea Crest 
Manor, Hollywood, Fla. 


1959 


February 24-27 
AAHPER- Southern District Convention, 
Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas 


March 29-April 3 
AAHPER National Convention in co-opera- 
tion with Northwest and Southwest Districts, 
Municipal Auditorium, Portland, Ore. 


April 8-11 
AAHPER Central District Convention, Hotel 
Russell-Lamson, Waterloo, lowa 


April 15-17 
AAHPER Midwest District Convention, Clay- 
pool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 19-23 


AAHPER Eastern District Conference, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 
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A NEW ST 
FROM ALDRICH and ALDRICH 


New on the horizon is this fabulous 
“stretch” fabric—making possible garments 
that fit like a second skin—that give 

with every movement of the body—never 
binding or sagging. Available in leotards, 
tights (both men’s and women’s) and 

pool suits with adjustable straps. 


Helana, YARN 


100% stretch nylon 


HELANCA NYLON Garments are the newest ALDRICH and ALDRICH contribu- 
tion to a long traditionally fine line of apparel for every Physical Education need. 


We offer you: 

SHORTS AND SHIRTS ¢ TENNIS DRESSES © ONE PIECE GYM SUITS ¢ PINNIES 

TUNIC TYPE GYM SUITS HOCKEY TUNICS WARM-UP OUTFITS TIGHTS 

POOL SUITS AND TRUNKS ° DANCE WEAR ° SKIRTS ° LEOTARDS 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND CATALOGS 


AND ALDRICH, INC. 


1859 MILWAUKEE AVENUE ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
SINCE 1912 — AMERICA’S FINEST APPAREL FOR GYM, DANCE AND POOL 
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OUTSTANDING 


Send for copies on «pproval 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 


McGRAW-HILL 

BOOKS 
HEALTH FOR 

EFFECTIVE LIVING: 


A Basic Health Education Text for 
College Students 


By EDWARD B. JOHNS and WIL- 
FRED C. SUTTON, University of 
California at Los Angeles, and LLOYD 
E. WEBSTER, Los Angeles County 
Schools. New Second Edition. 507 
pages, $5.75. 


This fine text has been improved and 
updated to meet the needs of the 
growing number of schools interested 
in teaching the modern approach to 
health education. Attractive picture 
stories for each chapter and a new 
2-column format make for greater 
readability. The authors are con- 
cerned with the total functioning of 
the individual in his society, rather 
than primarily with physiological as- 
pects. The approach focuses directly 
on the student’s needs and interests, 
emphasizing his mental and emotion- 
al health for social adjustment. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


FOR 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


By RUTH EVANS, Springfield Col- 
lege; MARY E. BACON, Principal, 
Springfield, Mass.; THELMA I. BA- 
CON, Springfield; and JOIE F. STA- 
PLETON, University of Kansas. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Series in Health Education, 
Physical Education & Recreation. 317 
pages, $5.50. 


The emphasis in this new elementary 
physical education “methods” text is 
on the importance of teaching physi- 
cal education as an integral part of 
the total school program. Its three 
sections include a brief statement of 
philosophy of both elementary educa- 
tion and physical education; suggest- 
ed programs of physical education 
for children; and suggestions for 
planning and conducting special pro- 
grams. An ideal guide for classroom 
teachers as well as a text in teacher- 
training colleges. 


W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Readers — here’s your chance to 
send us your comments. Write a 
letter to the Editor. 


Health and Science in the Space Age 
Dear Epiror: 


The Space Age has brought open sea- 
son on schools, teachers, the school eur- 
riculum, and the “frills” of education. 
But education for health, we think, is 
an essential part of all education, and 
every teacher should be aware of its 
challenge. 

Health education and science are 
closely allied, as health teaching draws 
from the sciences for information, mean- 
ing, and verification. Anatomy and 
physiology give solid substance to health 
education; not dull facets repeated back 
to the teacher in a pointless memory 
process, but the amazing story of the 
human body in all its complexity, veri- 
fied by men and women of science all 
over the world. We have what Cannon 
called the “wisdom of the body” to be 
explained, understood, and appreciated. 

The history of scientifie discovery is 
helpful in educating for health; not a 
hopeless, unrelated series of dates to be 
memorized, but the countless investiga- 
tions, experiments, doubts, failures, sue- 
cesses, and triumphs to be grasped in 
terms of human strengths and weak- 
nesses. 

Health teachers have opportunities to 
motivate and interest all pupils, and 
particularly to encourage the brighter, 
faster-working young people. Real and 
challenging problems are ever presert 
for study and understanding. We can 
encourage career opportunities, such as 
public health workers, laboratory re- 
searchers, physicians, technicians, and 
therapists. 

These career opportunities remind us 
that not only do we have science behind 
us, but we have all of human life around 
us and ahead of us. We are engaged in 
an important educational program of 
human betterment and understanding. 
an improvement of relations. a saving of 
life, and an inerease toward the poten- 
tial of every human being.—Arruur L. 
Harnett, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park. 

Mr. Hartnett anticipated our Space Age 
issue in his comments on the relation between 
health education ard the sciences. We invite 
further comment on the space age challenges 
discussed in this issue. 


Class Picture Chart 


Dear Epiror: 

I thought you would like to know that 
we have used the system advocated by 
William F. Pillich for making a class 
picture chart (see JOHPER, Nov. 1957, 
p. 72) and have found it pre-eminently 
successful. Further, although numerous 
methods have been tried by other de- 
partments within the University, the 
head of our Photographie Section thinks 
that the one advocated by Mr. Pillich 
is, by far, the best. To you go our 
thanks for publishing this article. We 
are also grateful to Mr. Pillich for mak- 
ing his scheme available and for writing 
it up in such a clear way.—Ivor C. 
BurGe, Director of Physical Education, 
University of Queensland, St. Lucia, 
Brisbane, Australia. 


Elementary Physical Education 
Dear Eprror: 


In the June Editor’s Mail a request 
was made that more information on ele- 
mentary physical education be made 
available. I agree. Maybe the AAHPER 
can spearhead some action along these 
lines—for example, a special issue dedi- 
cated to elementary physical education, 
or a section in each issue.-—WILLIAM 
BENTLEY, 2480 S.W. 6th Court, Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. 


Dear Eprror: 

As a supervisor of elementary physi- 
eal education, I would like to have 
JOHPER include more articles con- 
cerning that level. The elementary field 
is diversified, for it is here that we at- 
tempt to teach all the basie skills— 
rhythmies through lead-up games. Our 
situations are not always ideal; there- 
fore. we need materials adaptable for 
use in the classroom and small gymna- 
siums.—-ELotse Lewis, Supervisor. Ele- 
mentary Physical Education, Bradford, 
Pennsylvania 


Dear Eprror: 

Although physical education has been 
subjected to some severe criticism, it is 
strange that our periods of discontent 
have produced little thought or research 
in young children’s training. Elemen- 
tary school physical education programs 
are the “Dark Ages” of our profession. 
The children in grades 1-4 could benefit 
from research in individual differences 
(especially physique), motor fitness, and 
physical fitness. We do have more fa- 
cilities for play in schools today, but 
they are not adapted for young chil- 
dren’s activities. 

Furthermore, we argue at length with 
nonschool sponsors of competitive ath- 
leties such as “midget” leagues, products 
of the layman’s efforts. Should we at- 
tack these programs? We asked for it 
by ignoring the needs of these children. 

Another philosophical flaw is the no- 
tion that almost anyone in possession of 


(Continued on page 8) 
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OUR COVER 

Symbolizing the physical fit- 
ness needs of youth involved 
in the Space Age, our cover 
sets the scene for all the arti- 
cles in this issue. Cover art- 
work by John Donaldson. 


IN THiS ISSUE 

Officers of AAHPER tell how 
to meet the:challenge of the 
new era, and states report 
on their programs for physi- 
cal fitness in the Space Age. 
First nationwide results from 
the AAHPER fitness test bat- 
tery are outlined on page 24. 


A GLANCE AHEAD 

October’s issue will feature 
fall sports, with articles by 
nationally-known experts. The 
report of the Kansas City 
Convention will appear in a 
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Your Floor Can Be Like This—- 
lively as the Latest “Big Ten", 


Thornton School gymnasium — Thornton, IIl., 
Architect, Wm. J. Connor & Assoc. 


This small town Illinois school boasts a floor of 
Wells’ DIAMOND HARD Northern Maple—same 
as that latest “Big Ten” gym in Columbus, Ohio. NORTHERN MAPLE 
—lIt’s livelier. That's why!—A dead floor, how- 

ever “pretty’’, is no bargain in any gym. And J. W. WELLS 
if you want a floor that will help finance the LUMBER COMPANY 
gym— Menominee, Michigan 
Phone UNION 3-9281 
Member, Maple Flooring 


Mfrs. Assn. 
MORE BOUNCE PER OUNCE — LESS DENTS MAKE SENSE 


Write for **Money-making Gym Floors” 


READY FOR RUGGED WEAR! 


Woven of the best long staple, two-ply yarns, McArthur Super- 
Gym and Super-Turk Gym Tow2ls are ready for rugged use! 
They‘re high in quality and economical in price! The extra 
strength without extra weight means lower laundry costs for 
you! And, they’re a full 20” x 40” shrunk size. Write for in- 
formation on the McArthur School Towel Plan and free towel 
repair service. Remember . . . if they’re ready for rugged wear, 
they must be McArthur Gym Towels! 


GEO. M c A R T Il U it BARABOO, WIS. 


New York State Representative: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive, Eggertsville 21, N.Y. 


Editor's Mail 
(Continued from page 6) 


a book of games can provide a physical 
education program for children in 
grades 1-4, Although games are an es- 
sential part of the program of child- 
hood activity, games selected at near 
random do little to provide a plan of 
growth in skill and behavior. Too often 
we observe a group of children standing 
in a circle awaiting a “turn.” 

Let’s get out of the dark ages and into 
the light by placing superior physical 
educators in the elementary school, 
building suitable facilities for young- 
ster’s activities, making a more careful 
selection of games, and applying the 
best research techniques to find ways of 
physically educating boys and girls. 

In spite of all the progress in our 
field, we cannot overlook the history of 
neglect of our younger children—-ANNE 
F. Mrimuan, 17 Ripley Rd., Belmont, 
Mass. 


Field Hockey Project 


Dear Eprror: 

In 1956, New South Wales physical 
education teachers who were members of 
the Australian Physical Education As- 
sociation were given leave to attend the 
Olympic Games in Melbourne on the 
condition that each member work indi- 
vidually, or as one of a group, on a 
project concerning the games. 

My assignment was field hockey, so 
you can realize what a help it was to 
see Commander Potter’s article, “Field 
Hockey for Boys and Men,” in the Oc- 
tober issues of JOHPER. To the report 
I added teaching and coaching skills and 
practices that I had compiled and for- 
mulated.—Down Cross, 2298 Allison Rd., 
Vancouver 8, B. C. 

If JOHPER articles have helped you in your 
regular classroom activities or in extracurricu- 
lar responsibilities, let us know about it. Or if 
there are areas where you need help, tell us so 
that we can plan future articles to answer your 
questions. 


Quotable Statements 


Dear Eprror: 


Here at the University of Illinois a 
special School of Physical Education 
committee was assigned the task of get- 
ting together published statements on the 
importance and/or benefits of physical 
education, exercise, and physical fitness. 
As chairman of this committee, I am 
taking the liberty of sending you a copy 
of our report for consideration as ma- 
terial for the Journal.” We would be 
glad to furnish a copy of the complete 
mimeographed report to any interested 
AAHPER members upon request. — 
Fioyp Boys, 212 Huff Gymnasium, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

*Selected quotations will appear in the Jour- 
nal from time to time. Watch for them in 
future issues. 
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@ T-Shirts in white and colors. 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 
sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 


run or wash out. 


@ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 


at no extra charge. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 1 
“(All White) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 


ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting n 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 

Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 1%” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 

Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 

Complete Price, including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 


your own design . 
“$1. 50 per uniform. 
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CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 2 


(White and Colors) 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 

Gym Pant: Style KE/8.In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
ing shirt and pants proce in your own 
school color with your own design . . . 


$1.55 per uniform. 


Champion will send you a free sam- 
ple of the T-shirt and Gym Pant so 

ee can see how a gym suit for your 
Physical Education classes will look 
with your design in your school color 


CHAMPION is the only 
manufacturer of processed 
athletic knitwear whose 
complete line has been 
awarded the CERTIFIED 
WASHABLE SEAL of the 
American Institute of Laun- 
dering. This is still another 
big reason why it will pay 
you to standardize with 
CHAMPION. 


T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate delivery: 
Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 
Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 

$1.70 per uniform. 
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tion department or office. Please 
specify design and color when writ- 
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Editors, DON BOYDSTON and ROSS MERRICK 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
RECENTLY, with the advent of the sputniks and the tremendous emphasis being 
placed upon technical and mechanical education, there has been a growing pressure 
to eliminate parts of the school curriculum in order to increase the offerings in the 
sciences. Critics of our schools have said that there are certain fads and frills that 
could and should be eliminated from our schools. Often their delineation of the 
fads and frills encompasses subjects in the fields of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. The Basic Issues question this month takes cognizance of 


the current controversy. 


THIS MONTH’S QUESTION IS: 


“How can we answer those critics who say that driver education, 
family life education, outdoor education, physical education, and 
athletics are among the fads and frills of modern-day education?” 


Professor of Hygiene and Health Education 


CARL L. ANDERSON 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 


“The erities of the phases of the cur- 
riculum being considered should be 
asked the following questions: 

1. Is academic preparation the only 
— the youngster needs for 
ife? As society becomes more complex, 
should education return to the old clas- 
sical academic preparation of the past? 

2. Does not a citizen live a vocational 
life, a home life, a community life, an 
esthetic life, a social life, and other 
aspects of life? 

3. Does the prevailing juvenile delin- 
quency, crime, divorcee, mental disorders, 
aleoholism, drug addiction, accidental 
deaths, and other social pathologies in- 
dicate there is a need only for academic 
preparation ? 

4. Can the home provide all of the 
child’s education other than the aca- 
demie or should the school supplement 
the efforts of the home? 

5. How many youngsters have the in- 
tellectual endowment and maturity to 
apply themselves to academic study 
throughout the school day? 

6. Is not the true need more effective 
instead of different education?” 


Associate Director, Division of Education 
CHARLES MESSNER 


American Social Hygiene Association 


“There is no reason to suppose that 
concern for education for personal and 
family living results in lowered academic 
standards. Actually, the opposite is 
true. A ehild who can cope with his 
problems is free to concentrate on his 
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studies. He is likely to develop into an 
adult who can make a self-satisfying 
contribution to society in general and to 
his family in particular. 

“A system of education which pro- 
vides academic and vocational studies 
while ignoring the personal growth of 
the individual and the development of 
his familial relationships is not likely to 
be effective even in attaining its limited 
objectives. 

“Tf, as some critics maintain, the 
growing rates of divorce and delin- 
quency are reflections upon our eduea- 
tional system, then we must deal with 
those aspects of education which when 
neglected may produce negative results. 

“The family is the foundation of any 
nation. A stable family life provides 
the environment in which individuals, 
potential scientists, businessmen, 
demicians, and others thrive. The un- 
stable family produces delinquency and 
more unstable families. 

“Because of the changing cultural and 
economic patterns in our society, many 
parents and youngsters find themselves 
without counsel in solving problems 
involving important personal relation- 
ships. 

“It is foolhardy to expect that the 
majority of persons will stumble into 
desirable patterns of behavior. People 
need facts, attitudes, and understanding 
in order to act intelligently. The school, 
in co-operation with the home, is one of 
the places where facts, attitudes, and 
understandings are developed. It is a 
place where we reach almost all children. 
There, too, we find a staff of persons 
trained to teach. How can the school 
fail to co-operate in this important area 
of education?” 


Director of Health Education 


AARON L. ANDREWS 
Indiana University School of 
Medicine, Indianapolis 


“As an individual takes a long look at 
life and reflects upon his or her re- 
sponsibilities on this earth, as a citizen 
of this country and as a contributing 
member of society through community 
and family life, certain major objectives 
stand out which can be related directly 
to our educational system and its course 
content. 

“Tt seems to me that an individual, to 
be thought of as a citizen in the fullest 
sense, must be able to contribute by 
(1) possessing sound knowledge and 
skills which are put to work through a 
Christian vocation and (2) by striving 
to improve not only our materialistic 
standards but also our cultural and 
social standards, including the health 
status of our people. 

“Should we emphasize science? Cer- 
tainly, but not beyond its rightful place. 
Do the so-called frills of modern-day 
education have a place in our edueca- 
tional programs? To the writer they 
are not ‘frills’ but ‘musts’—and just as 
important as the sciences, mathematics, 
or English. It would appear logical 
reasoning that if the fads and frills 
were to go in favor of the basie sciences, 
we would develop a generation possess- 
ing the first but not the second of the 
qualities mentioned above. Are robots, 
individuals highly schooled in specialized 
materialistic fields, even a partial answer 
to the problems existing today?” 


Consultant in Health Education 


CHARLOTTE LEACH 
National Tuberculosis Association 


“We can remind these critics that ‘the 
educated person,’ be he scientist or busi- 
nessman, ‘understands the basic facts 
concerning health and disease, protects 
his own health and that of his depend- 
ents, and works to improve the health of 
the community.’! 

“We can point to the sobering facts 
of our rapidly increasing population 
and automation in business with result- 
ant leisure time for many persons. Good 
programs of physical education and out- 
door education in our schools will help 
prepare young people for these years 
ahead. The relationship of regular exer- 
cise and maintenance of health through- 
out life is another reason for including 
physical education activities which have 
carry-over value for later life. 

“We can point to the early marriages 
and increased tensions of family life 
today as ample justification for includ- 
ing family life education in the school 
curriculum. 


1National Education Association, Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: the Commission, 1938. 
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Basic Issues 
(Continued from page 10) 


“We ean point to the headlines in the 
daily newspaper as a constant reminder 
of the shocking number of highway acci- 
dents and deaths in this country. Driver 
education for young people would seem 
to be imperative in attacking this serious 
problem.” 


Specialist and Executive Secretary 
In Audio-Visual Education 


ANNA HYER 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction 


“Tf by the question you are inferring 
‘What can educators do to defend or 
maintain the status quo?’ then I will 
have to say that I do not believe we can 
adequately answer our crities. I want 
to hasten to add that I do not believe 
the so-called frills of education are 
going to be eliminated. On the other 
hand, I do believe that we can expect 
more emphasis on the basie subjects of 
the curriculum. 

“We are not caught in an impossible 
dilemma, however, if we can free our- 
selves from old patterns of thought and 
behavior. I believe that the time is over- 
due for some careful thought leading to 
the establishment of priorities in educa- 
tional objectives and the re-evaluation 


of our present administrative and ecur- 
ricular patterns. 

“For example, why can’t driver educa- 
tion —and many other subjects — be 
taught after 3 p.m., on Saturday, or 
during the summer holiday? Why are 
so many subjects scheduled for the same 
number of class hours per week? Does 
it take the same length of time to master 
each of them? Why don’t we make 
greater use of the audio-visual teaching 
aids? 

“Our challenge is not to defend a situ- 
ation but rather to create new and better 
solutions to our problems.” 


Chairman, Division of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 


DON ADEE 
Chico State College, California 


“Most of the criticism comes from the 
misinformed or uninformed. We have 
little patience for those who try to get 
the various phases of total education to 
compete with one another for time, pub- 
licity, and facilities. We think all phases 
are equally important. We also know 
that there are good and poor programs 
in all phases of education, and it is 
observation of the poor ones that no 
doubt leads to the erities’ statements. 
Those who make such statements would 
be doing a lot more for the good of 


education if they would make a concen- 
trated effort to get better leadership in 
all phases of education. 

“In comparison with the salaries in 
other professions and of the skilled and 
unskilled tradesmen, those of the teach- 
ing profession do not measure up. 
Teaching has become, on the average, 
such a poorly paid career, with so little 
prospect of material reward for out- 
standing performance, that its salaries 
do not attract enough highly qualified 
young men and women. The critics 
evidently are more familiar with the 
work done by the poorly qualified than 
by the well-qualified people in our area 
of education, because we have some 
excellent programs of physical edueca- 
tion. 

“To further strengthen the case for 
better qualified leaders through making 
the profession more appealing mone- 
tarily, we quote Marion B. Folsom, sec- 
retary of health, education and welfare: 
‘It is nothing short of a national dis- 
grace that we are discouraging people 
who want to teach by offering salaries 
that are far below the levels justified by 
their training and far below the level 
which others are willing to pay.’ 

“Let the critics of the various phases 
of education concentrate on doing some- 
thing to improve leadership in all edu- 


(Continued on page 14) 
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have a greater percentage of good pro- 
grams in physical education, science, 
outdoor education, and the other phases 
of education.” 


l f the University President 
long, califon CHARLES L. ANSPACH 
Central Michigan College 
PROMENADE 
“Because of the unrest and uncer- 
Model 25V-8 tainty in the world, it is natural that 


Professional 
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1041 No. Sycamore Ave. 
Hollywood 38, Calif. 


men should seek the causes for current 
conditions and for possible solutions. 
Education, because it is so close to the 
center of the American way of life is 
naturally the center of attention. 

“As Americans we were shocked that 
another nation was successful in experi- 
mental programs in the field of missiles. 
We need to be concerned with the ad- 
vancement which has been made in 
experimentation in the area of outer 
space, but I do not think we should 
change our complete pattern of life 
because we have been tentatively outdis- 
tanced in this one field of scientific in- 
vestigation. We must never forget that 
the American way of education believes 
that man lives by bread but not bread 
alone. Our program of education is a 
well-balanced program, for we know 


that recreation, physical activity, mental 
activity, and appreciation of spiritual 
values, all tend to make a satisfying life, 

“We can narrow our educational pro- 
gram as Russia has done and force those 
capable of profiting from mathematics 
and science through a set schedule of 
courses. We need to give more attention 
to mastery and accuracy, but it is not 
necessary that we change all of the 
courses in our program because Russia 
has successfully launched a sputnik. 

“The test of an educational program 
is its product. Americans have always 
been people of ingenuity, perseverance, 
and faith. We will continue to be free 
as long as we keep a fair balance in our 
values. We do not want to become 
another Russia, but we do want to 
become a better America. We need to 
continually evaluate our educational pro- 
grams, and as we do I am sure that we 
will retain our sense of balance and 
continue to believe that it isn’t either-or 
but both in proper measure.” >& 


BASIC ISSUE FOR NOVEMBER 

The next question discussed in this 
column will be: 

“What are the educational values and/ 
or problems resulting from exhibition 
tours by high school boys and girls en- 
gaged in physical education activities, 
such as gymnastics, dance, drill teams, 
and pep squads? 
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Space Age 
Conference 


ROSALIND CASSIDY 
and CAMILLE BROWN 


University of California, Los Angeles 


HE dramatic advent of the sat- 

ellites last fall sharpened the 
concern with which faculty and stu- 
dents in the UCLA Department of 
Physical Edueation had been study- 
ing the needs of tomorrow’s physi- 
eal education programs. Ideas and 
speculations about the implications 
of the Space Age for physical edu- 
cation became an engrossing intel- 
lectual journey into new needs and 
new realities for those in both 
undergraduate major classes and 
graduate seminars. 

In April 1958, the department 
called a special conference for fac- 
ulty, undergraduate and graduate 
students, and teachers and student 
teachers in the public schools co- 
operating with the UCLA teacher- 
education programs. 

Several aspects. of the Space Age 
were selected for consideration. 
These facts in tomorrow’s life were 
listed on a worksheet sent out in 
advance. At the conference, partici- 
pants discussed the implications of 
these topics for tomorrow’s physical 
education programs. 


PLOTTING THE FUTURE 
The worksheet, as completed by 
the conference, is summarized here: 


I. The Tidal Wave of People 


FACTS: High school and college in 
1960 will get the “baby boom” of the 
forties and fifties; acute shortages of 
women teachers, especially at the uni- 
versity level. 

IMPLICATIONS: Classes will be 
large. Requirement will be discontinued. 
Men will be teaching girls’ classes as 
well as co-educational groups. There 
will be less space for activity programs. 
Creative leadership will be recruited. 


Il. Technology and Automation 


FACTS: Less vigorous activity on the 
job; shorter work week (3 to 4 days) ; 
new inventions; chores for boys and 


girls limited in nature; less opportunity 
for individual creativity; spectator field 
expanding; woman’s role changing. 
IMPLICATIONS: Provisions will be 
made for adult leisure tastes and skills. 
Physical education-recreation program 
will become a part of the extended 
school program. Boys and girls in 
school will be taught how to take care 
of their bodies and the need for and 
use of movement in their lives. 

Parents will return to school. Physi- 
cal education activities will be taught 
with whole families participating. Out- 
door education experiences will be ex- 
panded. 

Television and moving picture sets 
will be placed around the gymnasium, 
field, or aquatics area, for instructional 
purposes. Pupils will learn leisure pur- 
suits for now rather than for emphasis 
on future. 

Older women will return to the pro- 
fession and will need re-education. Both 
men and women will have an opportu- 
nity for leisure or for another job. 


Ill. Atomic Power 


FACTS: Fear, anxiety, and threat; 
revolution in human relations; an age 
of TV propaganda, superadvertising, 
and “hidden persuaders.” 
IMPLICATIONS: Pupils and adults 
will learn how to handle stress through 
being placed in stress situations and 
intellectualizing the process. Boys and 
girls and adults will learn the meaning 
and skills of rest and relaxation. Peo- 
ple will be taught the meaning of stam- 
ina and emotional strength and how to 
understand themselves and their fune- 
tioning. Physical education will teach 
for self-survival. 


IV. Economic, Political, and Sci- 
entific Competition among Nations 


FACTS: Revolution in education forces 
the school to take a iook at function; 
new integrations of subject matter. 
IMPLICATIONS: Physical education 
will be concerned with understanding 
and use of the body—the self—with the 
facts, understandings, and skills of hu- 
man movement. Scientific foundation of 
movement will be further studied. Focus 
will be on research relating to the whole 
individual and the meaning of movement 
in living. Movement arts and sciences 
will be developed for the understanding 
of the self. Teacher preparation will 
relate to the body of knowledge of move- 
ment arts and sciences. 


V. Socio-Psycho-Somatic Unity 
FACT: Scientific validation of socio- 
psycho-somatie unity of the human or- 
ganism. 

IMPLICATIONS: The profession will 
develop a new integration of the subject 
matter of what has been called physical 
education. Profession will work with 
a core in which the body and movement 
are central. 


VI. Space Travel 

FACT: Man must face the unknown 
and fearful. 

IMPLICATIONS: There will be re- 
search on how much movement is needed 
to maintain fitness and new ways to get 
activity in small space. There will be 
further experimentation in new activi- 
ties, in balance movement, in freer 
movements, in changing body positions 
and principles of how to control the 
body. Individual’s space will be ex- 
tended from backyard, gymnasium, com- 
munity, outdoor education to outer 
space. Control of self within these vari- 
ous spaces will be learned. Fitness for 
each space will be determined and will 
be learned. 

There will be greater shared research 
with mental hygienists, behavioral scien- 
tists, and others. 

CONFERENCE CONCLUSIONS 

In summary, some of the central 
ideas developed in our first Space 
Age Conference were: 

e Physical education must help to 
provide a realistic, functional self- 
image with the moving, feeling, ex- 
periencing body as symbol of the 
self, with inner security and emo- 
tional balance, with the understand- 
ings, knowledges, and skills to main- 
tain total integration of the organ- 
isms known as the healthy person. 

e It must find ways to help indi- 
viduals live with uncertainty, fear, 
anxiety, threat, rapid change, and 
the unknown and to live with others 
democratically. 

e It must provide for hungers and 
skills in a broad range of ways to 
use leisure for creativeness and for 
recreation. 

e The individual must understand 
his body and its movement poten- 
tials and ways of maintaining the 
needed balance of rest, food, sleep, 
work, and play. This will be an age 
in which we will no longer teach 
athletic skills and dance only, with- 
out the deeper intellectual and emo- 
tional meanings of the body as an 
instrument for living a full life in 
a changing age. 

Now it appears that a most im- 
portant next step is to continue with 
this same process of study and con- 
ference next year. We recommend 
to the profession that this most 
profitable searching and necessary 
study be carried out by other facul- 
ties, students, and professional 
groups. * 
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VERY organization is being challenged by the 

changes that must be made to meet the needs of 
youth and adults in this fast-moving world, referred 
to by many as the Space Age. This is the time for criti- 
eal evaluation and for projected thinking based upon 
scientific studies and successful experiences. 

Critical times offer challenges that can lead to new 
heights of leadership, accomplishments, and recogni- 
tion—or can lead to the reverse. The Association must 
meet the challenge of the Space Age by courage, initi- 
ative, clear and practical thinking, leadership, and 
dynamie action. 

Association leaders at the community, state, district, 
and national levels have discussed the following plan 
as a directive for their activities during the year 1958- 
59. Every member of the AAHPER can help to carry 
out this plan of action in his own field of operation. 


PLAN OF ACTION FOR 1958-59 


Every AAHPER member should 


1. Become familiar with the aims of the 
AAHPER. 


Each one of us should assume his share of responsi- 
bility in making these aims function. This is a crucial 
year. The spotlight is on us and others in education. 
We can use that spotlight to our advantage if we have 
the wisdom and determination to do so. 


2. Continue to recognize the fact that activities 
have little value unless they affect the growth, de- 
velopment, and behavior of youth. 


This should be our most important guide line. 

3. State, and restate, through all media, that the 
values of our respective fields are basic. 

What is more basic than health—than fitness? Tele- 
vision, radio, talks, articles, and other media must be 
used to inform people that our ideas are basic to the 


welfare of children, youth, and adults. Numerous talks 
and articles suggest eliminating everything not in- 
eluded in basic education. Never for a moment should 
our contributions be considered other than basic. 


4. Assist in restating policies, objectives, and 
proposed activities in our respective areas of inter- 
est in simple, salable language that has meaning for 
the lay public and for professional people not in our 
fields. 

In the words of one of our associates, ‘‘ All aspects 
of publie relations need to be pursued quite thorough- 
ly by our profession, so that we can make ourselves 
known and felt properly throughout the educational 
and professional world.’’ Think clearly and simply. 
Use all media. Unless we are understood we are not 
appreciated, and without appreciation there is little 
support or action. 


5. Hold critiques as well as workshops, clinics, 
and conferences. 

We are pioneers in this new age. Our bodies were 
made for earth travel. In 10 years or less we must 
think in terms of moon travel. We should at this time 
be thinking in terms of space travel. 

This is a time for critical thinking—a time for self 
and professional evaluations. In place of a workshop 
in which we learn to do things better that perhaps 
should not be done or should be done differently, a 
eritique could be held, to be followed by a workshop 
or clinic. 

It seems advisable to review and evaluate procedures, 
programs, and policies continuously. Time is changing 
many things. We need to look at today’s world and 
make our contributions worthy ones. 


6. Represent the best interests of the Association 
by communicating regularly with representative 
leaders in many areas of interest. 

There must be better ways of communicating. A 
relationship based on better understanding should help 
keep a balance of interests and emphases. 
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Communicate your ‘‘dreams’’ and problems in order 
that the membership at large can be served better. The 
job of adequate communication increases as the mem- 
bership of an organization grows. We now have 25,000 
members in AAHPER. New and better ways of com- 
municating are needed in order to serve our members 
satisfactorily. We need to preserve our unity, our pro- 
fessionalism, our good will and our services—national, 
district, state, and local. 


7. Arrange for more meetings between AAHPER 
representatives and representatives of such impor- 
tant groups as architects, superintendents, medical 
men, legislators, college regents, industrialists. 

Such meetings with individuals who create our en- 
vironment, determine curriculums, and influence facili- 
ties should be arranged as soon as possible. These 
meetings should be held in various parts of the coun- 
iry, as needs are different. 


8. Place greater emphasis on implementation of 
the concepts of fitness. 

This should be done particularly on a state and dis- 
trict basis. Facilities, environment, and needs in Florida 
will be different from those in Maine. District and 
state representatives should make recommendations 
for their locales only after serious studies have been 
made. Recommendations should be published in 
JOHPER and journals published by allied organiza- 
tions. 


9. Recognize outstanding ability in every way 
possible. 

Individuals who are little known at the district and 
national levels in our fields but have outstanding abili- 
ties and have given service most generously at local or 
state levels should be given recognition. Potential 
leaders and those who have given invaluable service 
abound in our fields. If all of us co-ordinate our ef- 
forts, we can use the abilities of little-known individ- 
uals to a greater extent and give them recognition com- 
parable to their leadership and excellent service. When 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


PATTRIC RUTH O’KEEFE 


AAHPER President 


Director, Health and Physical Education, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 


little-known individuals become better-known individ- 
uals, the national personnel picture will change within 
a few years. 


10. Make an effort to arrange for release of time 
without loss of pay to represent your school, hospi- 
tal, community, or organization on state, district, 
and national levels. 

Effort should be exerted to make it possible for mem- 
bers of AAHPER, whether they are teachers in ele- 
mentary grades, coaches, college professors or deans, 
to attend conferences, workshops, and other important 
functions without loss of pay. This should provide 
additional opportunities for the little-known individual 
to become a better-known individual and for more pub- 
lie school people to participate at state, district, and 
national levels. 


11. Help to make AAHPER a center of authori- 
tative information. 

Assist AAHPER in determining different or approv- 
ing present standards in policies, specifications, proce- 
dures, and research. The National Office is a place 
toward which we have a right to look for authoritative 
and professional information. 

Fine work is being done and has been done, but a 
more positive stand needs to be taken on policies, pro- 
cedures, and specifications so as to make our headquar- 
ters an ever better source of assistance. As an illus- 
tration, if a member were writing specifications for a 
junior high basketball court, it would be most helpful 
if he could say, ‘‘Our Association approves this size.’’ 


12. Explore more avenues of financial assistance. 

We should make an effort to obtain monies from busi- 
ness and industry to complement and supplement ac- 
tivities recommended and sponsored by the AAHPER. 
Additional monies would apply particularly to research 
that has a functional value, a usable value. 


LAUNCH A “FITNIK” IN 1958 

National fitness depends on fitness in districts. Dis- 
trict fitness depends on fitness in the state. State fit- 
ness depends upon the fitness of all individuals in a 
community. 

If each one of us assumed responsibility for making 
our concepts of fitness dynamic, our influence would 
soon be felt around the earth. Have you ever been in 
a large hall when the hall was darkened and each per- 
son lighted a match? It is surprising and pleasing to 
see the amount of light when each individual assumes 
his share of responsibility. * 


Permission is granted to have the ‘‘Plan of Action for 1958- 
59’’ reprinted in newsletters, special bulletins, and other pub- 
lications. 
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101 FAMOUS GAMES 
PLAYED IN NEW SAFETY 


Baseball, Softball, Hockey 
LaCrosse, Tennis, Basketball 
and Scores of Other Games 


A few Scoops and Fun Balls (both Softball 
and Baseball sizes) provide equipment for 
scores of different, interesting and active 
games. All are based on famous games. All 
are adapted to be SAFE in spite of congested 
playgrounds or confined areas . . . even for 
indoor play. Write to Cosom INDUSTRIES, 
Inc., for diagrams and descriptions of these 
new games. No cost, no obligation. 


FREE 
PLAY 


WITHOUT 


ACCIDENTS 


Perhaps the most important advantage of the use of Polyethylene 
for play equipment is the near impossibility of accidents; particu- 
larly the head injuries that are so frequent. Wounds, bruises and 
fractures are practically eliminated with Polyethylene equipment. 

The many, active ball games that are played with Safe-T-Play 
products invite much of the “rough and tumble”’ children enjoy; 
yet the carefully observed play of some hundreds of children dur- 
ing the past summer did not result in anything more serious than 
occasional stings when an enthusiastically swung Scoop or Safe-T- 
Bat struck another player. 

The lightness and resilience of Polyethylene result in safety of 
great importance to the supervisor or instructor with many chil- 
dren to safeguard . . . and at the same time to keep busy in healthy, 


active play. 
FUN...with SAFETY! 


ON PLAYGROUNDS...IN GYMS 
ALL CONFINED, CONGESTED AREAS 


(AS 


All Cosom Safe-T-Play products (except the soft rubber regu- 
lation type bowling ball for Bowlite, the Polyethylene bowling 
game) are made of light, resilient SAFE Polyethylene. Fun 
Ball is made in softball and baseball sizes. Safe-T-Bat is a 
regulation size 30 inch bat—so light even first graders swing 
with good form and coordination. Ask your school supply 
dealer or write to Cosom Industries, Inc. for complete details. 


COSOM inpUSTRIES, ING. 6012 wayzaTa avo. 
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in the Pentomic Age 


The importance of 
physical fitness pro- 
grams for American 
youth was stressed by 
the representatives 
of the armed forces 
and educators who 
conferred at Ft. Ben- 
ning, Georgia’s U.S. 


Army Infantry School. 


The Seminar called 
upon the nation’s 
schools to help pre- 
pare youth to perform 
their responsibilities 
as citizens or soldiers 
by emphasizing 
fitness training, 
sports, and recreation 
programs. 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


SIMON A. McNEELY 


Specialist for Health, 
Physical Education, and Athletics 
U. S. Office of Education 


I AN AGE of atoms and missiles, 
mere man emerges as the ultimate 
weapon. The serviceman, now even 
more than in the past, is the back- 
bone of a new ‘‘pentomic’’ defense 
system, devised by our armed forces 
in the race to keep tactical doctrine 
in pace with scientific advances in 
the creation of deadly war machines. 

This assumption was basic to the 
primary purpose of the Physical 
Fitness Seminar convened by the 
U. 8. Army School at Fort Benning, 
Georgia, April 21-24, 1958: ‘‘To 
consider the physical requirements 
of the individual soldier under the 
pentomie concept and to use the 
findings as a guide for establishing 
army-wide doctrine in physical 
training and conditioning.’’ 

The four-day seminar was made 
up of representatives from major 
Army headquarters and commands, 
service schools, Marine Corps, Air 
Force, the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. 


NEED FOR PHYSICAL CONDITIONING 

Current concepts of the infantry 
division are based on the presump- 
tion that the future combat organi- 
zation must be capable of engaging 
in either an atomic or nonatomic 
war. In order to attain the disper- 
sion, flexibility, mobility, and other 
characteristics necessary for combat 
involving atomic weapons, the pen- 
tagon infantry division has been de- 
veloped. (The division is composed 
of five infantry battle groups sup- 
ported by the division armor battal- 


ion and the division artillery.) 
Fluid, quick-moving elements cover- 
ing large areas of terrain are re- 
quired. 

The result is greater physical de- 
mand upon the infantryman and his 
supporting troops than ever before. 
Thus, ‘‘push-button’’ warfare is a 
fiction. The mechanized implements 
need to be supplemented with the 
strength, agility, endurance, speed, 
and physical skills of the individual 
soldier. 

The successful soldier must pos- 
sess the qualities of teamwork, will 
to win, self-confidence, aggressive- 
ness, and the ability to withstand 
adverse conditions of weather and 
climate. 

To achieve such a high degree of 
physical conditioning requires a long 
period of time—precious time that 
will probably never be available to 
this nation again. The Army Chief 
of Staff, General Maxwell D. Tay- 
lor, has stated, ‘‘The day of deliber- 
ate mobilization and unhurried 
training is past.’’ Troops now in ac- 
tive service must be physically ca- 
pable of performing their combat 
role at all times, and the physical 
fitness level of civilians who will be 
drafted must be sufficiently high 
that a minimum training time is nec- 
essary to bring them up to the phys- 
ical standards demanded by the pen- 
tomic concept of warfare. 


HOW READY ARE THEY? 

How ‘‘ready’’ are our army per- 
sonnel and our civilian youth to 
meet these demands, 

James E. Dawson, physical educa- 
tion advisor, U. 8. Army Infantry 
School, reporting results of a field 
survey, stated that 75 percent of 83 
Army units (infantry, airborne, ar- 
mored, headquarters) felt that an 
increase in physical requirements is 
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SEMINAR 
AAHPER Past-President Ray Duncan 
outlines education's many contributions. 


needed under the pentomic concept ; 
72 percent felt their physical train- 
ing programs to be unsatisfactory 
for mobilization purposes; and a 
majority of 600 Army officers were 
of the opinion that the present phys- 
ical training program would be in- 
adequate for mobilization. 

The possibility that our urban- 
ized, gadgeted, and sedentary way 
of life is having its effects upon the 
physical fitness of our youth has 
been well noted. President Eisen- 
hower has established the Presi- 
dent’s Council on Youth Fitness and 
the President’s Citizens Advisory 
Committee on Fitness of American 


Youth to alert the nation to the fact 
that our youth may be growing soft. 
While it is unequivocally established 
that our youth are healthier than 
any previous generation, as meas- 
ured by the incidence of certain dis- 
eases, and that they are taller and 
heavier age-for-age than their fore- 
bears, there is a question whether 
they—as a group—have the endur- 
ance, strength, and skill of their pre- 
decessors.! 

One thing is obvious—our youth 
are not as fit as they can be. In this 
land of plenty, obesity is almost as 
much a problem of youth as it is of 
their overstuffed parents. The prev- 
alence of dental, visual, orthopedic, 
and other defects calls for concerted 
auction. Accidents and other forms 
of violence are the greatest cause of 
death and have their highest inci- 
dence in the youth group. Results 
of Selective Service examinations 
still tell a sorry story of the physical 
and educational level of a segment 
of our youth. 

The pentomie concept places a 
greater premium than ever before 
upon the resourcefulness, adaptabil- 
ity, and leadership potential of in- 
fantrymen all down the line. The 
qualities that, make a good leader of 
fighting men are complex and most 
certainly involve more than just 


The Seminar recommended that the Army devote more time and emphasis to physi- 


cal conditioning training, such as exercise shown here, for all levels of personnel. 


physical condition alone. In most 
instances, however, physical condi- 
tion is a highly significant element. 

Lt. Col. Frank J. Kobes, director 
of physical education, U. 8. Military 
Academy, concluded a report on a 
leadership study of West Point grad- 
uates with this statement: ‘‘The 
great potential in physical training 
and athletics for developing in man 
the necessary attributes of leader- 
ship, not only in our officers but in 
our NCO’s, should be an added in- 
centive for us to be satisfied with 
nothing but the best in physical 
training and athletics.’’ 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE SEMINAR 

The following were among the 
conclusions and recommendations 
approved by the seminar group. 
These have been selected for report- 
ing here because of their significance 
to the civilian population and, par- 
ticularly, to educators. 

¢ The nation must be awakened 
to the necessity of youth fitness, in 
order that youth may be better fitted 
—mentally, morally, and physically 
—to perform their responsibilities 
as citizens or soldiers during peace 
or war. 

® Foundations and conditions for 
physical fitness are fostered best 
during early youth. 

® The objective of civilian physi- 
cal education should be that of a 
youth physically prepared, fit, and 
conditioned to meet all demands of 
citizenship. 

* Communities with sound fitness 
programs can send young men to the 
Army in a better state of physical, 
mental, and technical fitness. 

¢ All young men that can pass 
physical tests are taken into the 
military as draftees or officers from 
ROTC. If these young men receive 
adequate physical education prepa- 
rations in colleges, in high schools 
or both, they would be better suited 
to military duty. 

® The American soldier in this 
pentomiec age can best serve his coun- 
try and himself if, among other 
qualifications, he is in good physical 
condition and has participated in a 
variety of sports and other recrea- 


1 See report of AAHPER Youth Fitness 
Project, p. 24. 
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tional skills. Such qualifications are 
especially important for officer per- 
sonnel. 

© Physical aptitude is essential in 
military leadership. 

* Since the purposes and experi- 
ences of the ROTC program are not 
directed specifically to the develop- 
ment of physical condition and rec- 
reation skills and interests, ROTC 
students should be provided ample 
opportunities to achieve such devel- 
opment through physical education 
programs in colleges. 

® Maintenance of higher stand- 
ards of youth fitness will result in 
early detection and correction of 
physical defects prior to induction, 
reduction of the chance of injury 
during training and in performance 
of duty tasks, reduction in the time 
required to put youth in good physi- 
cal condition for the rigors of serv- 
ice, and an increase in the physical 
and emotional capacity of youth for 
service. 

* The physical fitness program is 
for all military personnel without 
regard to duty assignment and area 
assignment. 

* There should be continuous re- 
search and evaluation of all aspects 
of the physical training program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE SEMINAR 


© The Secretary of Defense, as a 
member of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness, should be in- 
formed of Department of Army in- 
terest in the development of youth 
fitness to include: 

1. Expansion of school facilities for the 
addition or broadening of physical educa- 
tion programs, 

2. Encouragement of youth agencies to 
include increased emphasis upon physical 
activity in their programs, 

3. Endorsements of physical education 
programs containing a combination of 
body building, athletics, and recreational 
sports activities. 

® The Department of the Army 
should take the following action: 

1. Go on record as being opposed to the 
substitution of ROTC courses for physical 
education courses on the senior ROTC 
level. 

2. Cause the advanced senior ROTC 
program of instruction to be surveyed to 
eliminate those subjects of a repetitious 
nature which are covered in the branch 
basic course and insert instruction in the 
planning of physical training programs 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The increase in physical requirements for the individual soldier demanded by the 
Army’s new “pentomic” defense system was discussed and demonstrated at the 
Fort Benning sessions. Watching here are representatives of the armed forces, 
government, and education. Today’s soldier can best serve his country and him- 
self if he has participated in a variety of sports and other recreational skills. 


similar to that required of cadets in the 
first class of the U. 8S. Military Academy. 

3. Dispatch an annual letter to all 
senior ROTC units containing information 
as to the desirable standards of cadet fit- 
ness for summer camp or for extended pe- 
riods of duty. 


® Full Army support should be 
provided to civilian educators and 
programs designed to increase na- 
tional youth fitness. 

® Methods should be devised to 
increase motivation for achievement 
of physical fitness by Army person- 
nel involved in staff and other seden- 
tary duties. 

® Time devoted to the program 
for fitness should be increased to pro- 
vide at least one hour per day for 
physical conditioning training for 
all Army personnel. Otherwise, no 
major changes should be made in the 
Army fitness program. 

* Additional emphasis should be 
placed by commanders at all eche- 
lons on the evaluation of the over- 
all physical fitness program in order 
to determine the optimum methods 
of bringing individuals and/or units 
to a state of combat readiness. 

*® A system should be devised sim- 
ilar to that presently in use for offi- 


cers which places additional empha- 
sis on physical conditioning for en- 
listed men when being considered 
for promotion. 

The specific conclusions and ree- 
ommendations will be studied, eval- 
uated, and utilized as the basis for 
recommendations to the United 
States Continental Army Command 
for improvement of the Army physi- 
eal training program and for co-or- 
dination with civilian physical fit- 
ness agencies. Meanwhile, seminar 
members may initiate appropriate 
action within their own sphere of re- 
sponsibility. 


MEANING FOR EDUCATION 

The writer believes that the Sem- 
jnar conclusions and recommenda- 
tions point up significant responsi- 
bilities of educators. A large propor- 
tion of our young men now in high 
school and college must look forward 
to service in the armed forces. Their 
counterparts for many years to come 
will likewise face this possibility. 
The readiness of these young men to 
fulfill their obligation will determine 
in great measure the preparedness 

(Continued on page 30) 
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FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


FIRST NATIONWIDE TABULATIONS FROM THE 


AAHPER Physical 
Fitness Test Battery 


REPORT FROM THE PHYSICAL FITNESS RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


BACKGROUND OF THE SURVEY REPORT 


A nation-wide survey of the physical fitness of American youth has 
been a major concern of the Association since the AAHPER Confer- 
ence on Fitness was held in September 1956. At a follow-up meeting 
ealled in February 1957, by then-President Ray O. Duncan, in co-oper- 
ation with Marjorie Phillips, chairman of the AAHPER Research 
Council, it was decided that: (1) an approved test battery would be 
administered to a nation-wide sampling of boys and girls between 
grades 5 and 12; (2) that the data gathered would give information 
regarding what boys and girls in the specific grades could do relative 
to selected aspects of fitness; and (3) that additional information such 
as grade, age, height, weight, etc., would be secured. 

The test battery included: (a) softball throw for distance; (b) stand- 
ing broad jump; (c) 50-yard dash; (d) pull-ups or modified pull-ups 
for girls; (e) sit-ups; (f) shuttle-run; (g) run or walk 600 yards; and 
(h)swimming (swim 15 feet ; jump into water over head, swim 15 yards, 
turn around, swim back one-half the distance, turn on back, and rest 
for one-half minute; swim 100 yards for time). The sample of schools 
tested, however, did not include a sufficient number with swimming 
pools to obtain a nation-wide distribution, and so the three aquatic 
items were omitted. 

A Physical Fitness Research Committee was appointed consisting 
of Paul Hunsicker, chairman; Anna Espenschade, University of Calli- 
fornia, Berkeley ; Lynn McCraw, University of Texas; Peter Sigerseth, 
University of Oregon, Eugene; and Jeannette Saurborn, University of 
California, Los Angeles; with Marjorie Phillips serving as ex-officio 
member. 

The committee worked out details on the Youth Fitness Project dur- 
ing the next several months. A contract was negotiated with the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the University of Michigan to draw the sample. 
Contact letters were sent to approximately 200 schools in 28 states in 
August 1957. The response was encouraging, and plans were made 
for administering the test battery in schools that agreed to take part. 

Mimeographed test directions, patterned after the California Fitness 
Test used by Anna Espenschade in her research work in that state, 
were prepared. Test record sheets were also prepared. 

Paul‘ Hunsicker, director of the Project, and an assistant, Glen 
Thomet, visited most of the areas where the testing was done and talked 
to certain members of the Research Council who were enlisted to aid in 
administering the tests. The tests were administered during the 1957-58 
school year, and the test score data were analyzed at the University of 
Michigan. Dr. Hunsicker presents here the first results of the tabulation. 
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PAUL HUNSICKER 


University of Michigan 


ESULTS of the first physical 

fitness performance test to be 
given under uniform conditions on a 
nation-wide basis support the thesis 
that the physical performance of 
American children leaves much to be 
desired. A total of 8500 school chil- 
dren, in grades 5 to 12 from 28 
states, have been tested with the 
AAHPER fitness test battery. Aver- 
age scores on each of the seven tests, 
with a break-down by sex and age, 
are presented in the graphs on the 
opposite page. 

An examination of the averages 
depicted points up a few disquieting 
facts. Some of these have been sus- 
pected by professional workers, and 
this data merely serves to quantify 
their thoughts! 

The boys did rather poorly on the 
pull-ups with the highest average 
only six at age 17. This would bear 
out the contention that boys are not 
getting a sufficient amount of exer- 
cise for developing the arms and 
shoulder girdles. Although boys im- 
proved in performance with age, 
this was not always the case with the 
girls. 

In the three tests which called for 
some type of endurance, namely, the 
modified pull-ups, the sit-ups, and 
the 600-yard run-walk, the girls 
failed to show any improvement be- 
tween ages 10 and 17. The girls did 
improve in softball throwing at each 
age level, but the highest average, at 
age 17, was a mere 80 feet. 

These data represent averages and 
consequently approximately 50 per- 
cent of the group were below these 
scores. In view of this, it might be 
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wise, in administering these tests, 
to view these averages as desirable 
minimums. 

Use of the AAHPER test battery 
began in the fall of 1957. To expe- 
dite the testing in the schools se- 
lected, key people in various sections 
of the country were approached and 
asked to assume responsibility for 
the test administration in specific 
schools located in their geographic 
area. Even though this involved a 
considerable amount of travel, the 
persons contacted agreed to assist in 
the venture. 

Without support from those su- 
pervising the testing, and from the 
principals, supervisors of physical 
education, and physical education 
teachers in the schools involved, the 
Youth Fitness Project would have 
been doomed from the outset. The 
committee thanks all concerned for 
their assistance. 


8500 CHILDREN TESTED 


Every effort was made to admin- 
ister the test battery without dis- 
rupting the school program. In keep- 
ing with this: policy, the specifies re- 
garding time of testing, order of stu- 
dents tested, and other details were 
ieft to the local teachers and admin- 
istrators. 

In practically all areas where tests 
were to be conducted, I had oppor- 
tunity to meet with the people in- 
volved and discuss the testing proce- 
dures, the sample of students select- 
ed, and the methods of handling the 
data. In many instances it was pos- 
sible to visit the school and make 
recommendations in light of the fa- 
cilities available. 

The school year 1957-58 was not 
ideal for administering a nation- 
wide fitness survey. There were in- 
numerable delays because of Asiatic 
flu and the fact that the southern 
states labored under the severest 
winter in many years. Testing had 
to be postponed, but by the end of 
the school year it was felt that a 
sufficient number of students had 
been tested to give the data stability 
(subsampling and analysis showed 
that additional cases were not alter- 
ing the figures). 

Participating schools forwarded 
the completed data sheets to the 
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AVERAGE SCORES ON AAHPER FITNESS TESTS 
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data arrived, test scores were trans- 2'5" 
posed to work sheets for punching 

cn IBM cards. A more detailed an- 7°” 
alysis of this information will ap- 
pear in a subsequent article in the 
Research Quarterly. 3'00" 


TEST MANUAL AVAILABLE 315" 


A manual has been prepared de- 
scribing the test and its administra- 
tion and giving percentile scores on 


3'30" 
AGE 10 12 3s 4 16 17 
FIGURE Vil. 


an age level and classification index 
basis. It will be ready for distribu- 
tion by the AAHPER this month 
and may be ordered from the Na- 
tional Office. 


It is hoped that teachers will use 
the test battery and that if and when 
a future survey of the nation’s 
youth is taken the results will be 
somewhat better. * 
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Critical Issues 
Physical Education 


ARTHUR 5S. DANIELS 
AAHPER Vice-President, Physical Education 
Indiana University 


AMERICAN public will not 
continue to support a phase of 
education if it does not believe in it 
wholeheartedly, does not understand 
it, or does not value it sufficiently 
highly. We must take a realistic 
look at our profession and must deal 
successfully with certain problems 
now before us if we are to continue 
moving toward our goals. From the 
problems which merit serious con- 
sideration, I have chosen three. 


CLOSING THE GAP 

There is always a gap between 
theory and practice, intentions and 
actions. This is common in personal 
living as well as in our social insti- 
tutions and the various levels of gov- 
ernment. Achieving a potential is 
more difficult than developing plans 
or thinking about goals. 

The gap discussed here, however, 
is more than the normal one between 
theory and practice. It is so big that 
it constitutes a serious threat to 
progress and even to the continued 
existence of physical education. 

In the past ten years, I have had 
considerable field experience, visit- 
ing many schools in Ohio, and have 
discussed the matter with many of 
my colleagues from other states in 
the Midwest, in the South, and in 
the far West. Many share the con- 
cern expressed here—that we are 
disturbingly far from approaching 
our potential regarding good school 
physical education programs. 

One might be tempted to dismiss 
these concerns as the worries of ivory 
tower university professors who do 
rot know the nature of the problems 
in the field. Bookwalter, in a five 
year study involving 2648 high 
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schools in 25 states, using the La- 
porte Seore Card, concluded that 
nationally our programs are only 28 
percent effective. In his study, over 
three-fourths of the schools were be- 
low 50 percent of the total possible 
scores on the score card. Bookwal- 
ter’s findings would seem to remove 
the problem from the realm of opin- 
ion.! 


Philosophy and principles. There is a 
tremendous difference between what 
we teach in our professional educa- 
tion programs at the university lev- 
el and the manner in which physical 
education is practiced in our schools. 
We have developed a philosophy and 
principles which are sound, practi- 
cal, scholarly, scientific, and capable 
of standing up under critical an- 
alysis. Yet many of our teachers 
are not articulate regarding their 
own philosophy. They have failed to 
communicate this philosophy to our 
school administrators and to our 
publies, who have little understand- 
ing of the nature and values of mod- 
ern physical education. There is in- 
difference, sometimes antagonism, 
and certainly a lack of appreciation. 
Poor communication between our 
people and school administrators 
and the public is a barrier to the 
understanding which must precede 
appreciation and support. It leads 
to such problems as unwarranted 
medical excuses and substitution for 
physical education of such unlike ac- 
tivities as the marching band, 
ROTC, and military service. Many 
college departments are even asked 
to excuse the ‘‘over age’’ (25 or 
more) student. 

1 Bookwalter, Karl, National Survey of 
Health and Physical Education in High 
Schools 1950-54. Bloomington: Indiana 
Bureau of Service and Research, School of 


Health, Physical Edueation, and Recrea- 
tion, 1955, mimeo. 


In our professional education pro- 
grams, we must make it possible for 
our graduates to become more artic- 
ulate by requiring more speaking 
and writing in classes. They must 
also be impressed with need for en- 
gendering greater understanding of 
physical education in their school 
and community. 


Administrative plans. We have also de- 
veloped workable administrative 
plans for the organization and con- 
duct of physical education in second- 
ary schools and colleges. We have 
proposed reasonable standards re- 
garding time allotment, class size, 
and class management and good pol- 
icies regarding health prerequisites, 
performance standards, costumes, 
and excuses and absences. Yet there 
are too few schools where good prac- 
tice is the rule instead of the excep- 
tion. In most instances where the 
recommendations of the state de- 
partment of education are followed 
at all, the minimum standards are 
accepted as the maximum. We find 
classes too large for good teaching, 
too few instances where students are 
appropriately costumed and where 
a cleansing bath follows activity. 


Curriculum. The curriculum is per- 
haps the area where the gap between 
knowledge and practice is greatest. 
In recent years, we have developed 
and published some excellent cur- 
riculum materials for each school 
level — primary, elementary, junior 
high school, senior high school, and 
college. We have stressed the human 
growth and developmental needs 
approach. In our writings we have 
been considerate of developmental 
levels and pupil capacities, limita- 
tions, and interests. The variety of 
curriculum suggestions is broad: 
aquatics, lead-up games, low organ- 
ized games, rhythmical activities, 
self-testing activities, camping and 
outdoor education, adapted activi- 
ties, social recreation programs, 
team sports, and individual and dual 
sports. 

Many field visits, however, reveal 
that in too many schools, physical 
education is touch football in the 
fall, basketball in the winter, and 
softball in the spring. And it’s the 
same for grades 5 through 12. 
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We must find ways of putting in- 
to practice what we know about a 
good curriculum. This has been 
done in some of our larger cities and 
more progressive smaller communi- 
ties. This is a problem not only for 
the teachers in local communities 
but for all of us in the profession. 
To solve it there must be closer 
working relationships between teach- 
er education personnel, state de- 
partments of education, state, dis- 
trict and national associations of 
health, physical education, and rec- 
reation, and administrators and 
teachers in the community. In the 
final analysis, however, the local 
administrators and teachers must 
conduct a program at the highest 
level which community resources 
will permit. 

Evaluation. In the evaluation of stu- 
dents’ progress, we have excellent 
tools: classification devices, general 
achievement tests, sports skill tests, 
knowledge tests, and the combination 
of these forms of evaluation into a 
grading plan which measures stu- 
dent ability and progress. But we 


still find ‘‘S’’ and ‘‘U”’ or ‘‘P”’ and ° 


‘Ff’? grading plans. In too many 
schools we find grades based on at- 
tendance, behavior, costume, and 
showers. We must have more gen- 
eral use of the proper tools of evalu- 
ation so that the appraisal of pupil 
progress is in terms of the basic ob- 
jectives of the program. 


IDENTIFICATION WITH SPORTS 

The second problem I have chosen 
is the need to relate physical educa- 
tion in the minds of the American 
people with the sports movement for 
all ages. There is no question of the 
acceptance of sports by the Ameri- 
can people. This interest is mani- 
fest in many ways—reading, dis- 
cussing, watching at home or in the 
arena and stadium, and partici- 
pating. The strong following en- 
joyed by high school and college 
sports, baseball programs for youth, 
and professional sports means that 
our people have accepted sports as 
one of the elements of the culture. 
The interest in recreational sports is 
just as strong. All one needs to do 
to find support for this statement is 
to glance at the participation figures 
in such activities as bowling, golf, 
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tennis, hunting, fishing, boating, 
skating, and cycling. 

Modern physical education in high 
school and college is primarily the 
teaching of sports at the basic in- 
struction level. Yet the American 
people seem unable to make the con- 
nection between competitive sports 
and the recreational sports move- 
ment for all ages and the teaching 
of physical education in our schools 
and colleges. 

Here again is a problem of com- 
munication. The question is how to 
get the people to see the connection 
between sports and physical educa- 
tion so that the appreciation and 
support given to sports may be 
gained for physical education. 

In a large number of schools and 
at some state administrative levels, 
physical education and competitive 
sport are not even considered as be- 
ing related. Many administrators of 
interscholastic and _ intercollegiate 
sports programs view their activities 
as separate and distinct from physi- 
cal education. This is particularly 
true for secondary schools where 
there are separate administrative 
units at the state level for interschol- 
astic sports and physical education. 

There are some physical educators 
who feel that the only way the basic 
instructional program will receive 
proper emphasis is to bring about a 
complete separation from competi- 
tive sports. While there may be 
some merit to the idea, I am not 
willing to support such a proposal 
until we have worked as hard at 
teaching physical education as we 
have at coaching competitive sports. 

I suggest that the best way to get 
stronger support for physical edu- 
cation is to identify it more closely 
in the minds of the American people 
with sports. The means for accom- 
plishing this are available and mere- 
ly need extensive exploitation. 


RELATIONSHIP OF FITNESS 

The third problem is the need for 
a better understanding of the rela- 
tionship of fitness to health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation, achiev- 
ing reasonable uniformity regarding 
this understanding and working co- 
operatively toward generally ac- 
cepted fitness goals. With some help 
from the top level in government 


and medical authorities, we have 
overcome much of our reluctance to 
have physical education related too 
closely to fitness. 

During the past several years, 
considerable evidence has been 
pulled together in scientific litera- 
ture, showing the relationship of fit- 
ness to vigorous activity and more 
effective personal living. The trans- 
iation of personal fitness to national 
strength has been noted and accept- 
ed. The place of health, physical 
education, and recreation in the im- 
provement of fitness levels of youth 
and adults is well established. We 
have made a beginning by preparing 
and disseminating a professional 
statement describing present fitness 
needs. 

There is still much to do. We need 
to get greater agreement in our pro- 
fession on how much emphasis we 
will give fitness in the total physical 
education program. We need more 
research information on how fitness 
is best achieved and maintained by 
the nonathlete through the resources 
of the school and college physical 
education programs and the volun- 
tary youth serving agencies. We 
know what it takes to develop fitness 
for football, basketball, swimming, 
wrestling, and track. How do we 
solve the motivation problem for the 
nonathlete ? 

A way must be found to help com- 
munity leaders who want to develop 
reasonable and safe programs for 
improving the fitness of youth. 
Among ourselves we need to agree 
on how much difference we can ac- 
cept in the various fitness test bat- 
teries now proposed or in use. We 
must accept what is reasonable in 


(Continued on page 66) 
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AN EXAMINATION OF BASIC CONCEPTS FOR 


Athletics the Space Age 


UR way of living has passed 
through several ‘‘ages’’ dur- 
ing the last century, the machine, 
steam, iron, steel, electric, automa- 
tion, atomic, and now the space ages. 
These innovations in our lives and 
their effects upon economic and so- 
cial standards have been far reach- 
ing. A most important aspect has 
been the attention they have called 
to the potentialities of our everyday 
living. 

The development of jet planes, 
space missiles, and orbit machines 
has focused our attention upon the 
smallness of the earth and the neces- 
sity for technically trained scien- 
tists. We must have men in the 
United States with scientific knowl- 
edge to cope with that of scientists 
of any other nation if we are to 
maintain our world leadership. 

Interestingly enough, Russia has 
been the nation which has prodded 
us to scientific achievement in the 
space age race and has called atten- 
tion to the need for greater physical 
development of our people. Recent- 
ly a student editor from the United 
States, just returned from Russia, 
was interviewed on a television news 
program. He stated that new gym- 
nasiums, play areas, and the atten- 
tion given to physical education, rec- 
reation, and athletic contests were 
the most significant memories of his 
trip. We have only to recall the 1956 
Olympic Games to realize the gains 
Russia has made in athletic prowess. 
While much of the Russian emphasis 
is on formal physical education, it 
is important to note that athletics 
and recreation activities also are re- 
ceiving increased attention in that 
country. 

It is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to blow the Soviet horn of 
achievement in science or in physi- 
eal education and athletics. Rather, 
it is our intent to look at our own 
athletic programs and point out 
some of the things we can and must 


do to keep them in line with the ob- 
jectives for which they were estab- 
lished and to adapt them to the age 
in which we live. 

In no other country in the world 
is there the extent of participation 
in organized athletic activities that 
exists in the United States. From 
grade school to junior and senior 
high school and college and univer- 
sity programs, the young people of 
our nation enjoy the American heri- 
tage of the right to play. Thousands 
of clubs and amateur organizations 
in our country serve the needs of 
those not included in any other pro- 
gram. American athletics are not on 
trial—they are not on the defensive. 
The tremendous gains made in high 
school and college athletics alone in 
the last quarter-century indicate 
that, in general, they are good. In- 
evitably some malpractices have de- 
veloped but that is bound to happen 
in such an extensive assemblage of 
programs. 


ATHLETICS CAN ADJUST TO 
SPACE AGE REQUIREMENTS 

Athleties are willing to stand up 
and be counted along with all other 
phases of American education. This 
article will attempt to show how ath- 
letics can and must be adjusted to 
space age requirements because they 
are competing with every other 
phase of American education for a 
share of young people’s time. 

It will be well to distinguish be- 
tween various types of athletics. 
There are athletic activities which 
are spontaneous in character and in 
which participants engage in a most 
informal manner, e.g., playground 
games, ‘‘sandlot’’ activities, and 
street and backyard play. There are 
athletics which are part of physical 
education and intramural programs 
in our schools and colleges. A third 
type is the organized interscholastic 
and intercollegiate programs. Pro- 
fessional athletics constitute another 
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type but are not a part of this dis- 
cussion. 

Our consideration is chiefly with 
interscholastic programs. Intramu- 
ral, informal, collegiate, and profes- 
sional athletics have been omitted 
purposely from this discussion. It 
should be kept in mind that there is 
no quarrel, generally, with competi- 
tion itself but with some of the ways 
in which it is sometimes conducted. 


WRITTEN OBJECTIVES 

In view of the critical appraisal 
now directed at education in gen- 
eral, athletics must be ready to meet 
appraisers with sound objectives and 
evidence that they are being re- 
alized. It is strongly urged that the 
aims or objectives of a school ath- 
letic program be prepared by joint 
effort of all those responsible for it. 
Have them in written or printed 
form so they are constant reminders 
—to school administrators, athletic 
directors, coaches, and athletes—of 
the reasons why athletics are part of 
the school program. 

In this day of inquiry into costs 
of education, increased attention to 
the above-average student, and elim- 


ination of so-called fads and frills in 


the curriculum, it is imperative for 
us in physical education and ath- 
letics to have an opportunity to state 
why we believe in our programs. We 
also must be able to prove to student 
athletes that our bid for part of their 
time in and out of school will be as 
valuable to them as is their partici- 
pation in other phases of the school 
program. The underlying philosophy 
of interscholastic athletics presup- 
poses that they are for the good of 
the youngsters themselves—just as 
are other phases of our educational 
program. 
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CONCEPTS FOR EVALUATION 

Our entrance into the Space Age 
demands that we examine some of 
our basic concepts in athletics. The 
following 12 items may be used as 
measurements for evaluating our in- 
terscholastic athletic programs. 

These are the things for which we 
should stand: 
Competition. We must keep the bas- 
ic American tradition of compe- 
tition alive if we are to survive. 
Those who would substitute co-oper- 
ation for competition have failed to 
grasp the true meaning of the latter. 
Virtually every sport we have de- 
mands co-operation in order that 
there may be competition. America 
was built on competition, and ath- 
letics present an ideal situation in 
which a student may learn its basic 
fundamentals. It must always be 
kept in mind that the right to play 
and compete is one of America’s 
greatest heritages. 
Whole School Interest. School ath- 
letics should be a part of the whole 
school program and not apart from 
it. Obviously, athletes will be inter- 
ested, but other students and student 
organizations should have a share in 
this all-school-sponsored project. 
Probably no other phase of the 
school program is capable of enlist- 
ing the interest and support of as 
many students as athletics. This op- 
portunity should not be overlooked. 


Broad Program. The days of offer- 
ing only the three R’s in the school 
curriculum are gone, and rightly so. 
Likewise, the number of schools 
which offer only one, two, or three 
sports is becoming fewer each year. 
To be sure, facilities, coaching per- 
sonnel, and student athletes are ne- 
cessities for broad programs, yet it 
is important that as many offerings 
as possible be available in all schools 
so that all students have the chance 
to try out for a sports team in an 
activity in which they may be inter- 
ested. A number of state high school 
athletic associations report that at 
least one third of the boys in their 
high schools are out for some sport 
during the school year. 

Major and Minor Sports. Each year 
it is becoming less common for 
schools to distinguish between sports 
activities by designating some as ma- 
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jor and others as minor. To the com- 
petitor in tennis, skiing, or golf, his 
efforts are just as great as those of 
the football, basketball, or baseball 
team member. If this is not the case, 
the sport should not be school-spon- 
sored and the student should not be 
allowed to, compete. 


Safety. We are missing one of the 
greatest teaching opportunities in 
our schools if we do not teach stu- 
dents habits of health, sanitation, 
and safety in our athletic programs. 
On too many occasions we have been 
indicted for failure to consider the 
welfare of the student participant 
as the most important thing connect- 
ed with any athletic contest. Actu- 
ally, nothing else matters! If a stu- 
dent can leave high school after hav- 
ing participated in interscholastic 
athletics with the feeling that his 
welfare was the first consideration 
of his coach, then athletics will have 
been worth while to him. Learning 
some of the simple precepts of 
healthful living, sanitation, and safe- 
ty justifies participation in an ath- 


. letie program. 


Care of Injuries. It is inevitable 
that some students who participate 
in interscholastic athletics will be in- 
jured. It is wise, therefore, for 
schools to have a well defined policy 
in effect regarding care and payment 
of the cost of injuries. Legal liabili- 
ties of boards of education vary in 
different states ; the important thing 
is that the general policy in effect be 
known in advance. It should be un- 
derstood whether the school will pay 
all, part, or none of the costs, and 
parents of athletes should be so ad- 
vised. In many states schools are 
members of accident benefit plans or 
carry commercial insurance. Re- 
gardless of the plan followed, a defi- 
nite procedure should be established 
for first-aid care when injuries occur 
and a plan should be set up for im- 
mediate notification of doctors and 
parents. 


Finances: Who is to pay the cost of 
the interscholastie athletic program ? 
State laws vary on this matter; thus 
the answers must differ. Ideally, the 
local board of education should au- 
thorize payment of the difference be- 
tween the cost of the program and 
gate receipts. This is done in many 


schools. Most schoolmen feel that 
there is no real reason why there 
should not be gate receipts, provid- 
ed admission prices are low for stu- 
dents, and if the athletic program is 
a part of the educational curriculum 
then it should have board of educa- 
tion support and not be dependent 
on gate receipts alone. 

With school finances being scru- 
tinized carefully at present, school 
administrators and athletic directors 
should have complete and accurate 
accounting of all athletic funds han- 
dled by them. Well-administered and 
economically conducted athletic pro- 
grams usually have the interest and 
support of board of education mem- 
bers and school patrons. Millions of 
dollars have been voted in taxes to 
build gymnasiums, swimming pools, 
tracks, football and baseball fields, 
and tennis courts. These facilities 
must be used efficiently and com- 
pletely by administrators and 
coaches whose salaries are paid out 
of tax funds. 


Schedules. The length of schedules 
and frequency of contests must con- 
sider the participant and be justi- 
fiable educationally. Local, league, 
and state athletic association stand- 
ards can be of help in these matters. 
Girls’ Athletics. The local school 
system must decide whether girls’ 
activities are to be included as a 
part of the school’s interscholastic 
athletic program. In many states 
there are no interscholastic athletics 
for girls. In other states only the 
smaller schools have such programs, 
usually in basketball. In some states 
there are state tournaments and 
meets in girls’ activities. Sports 


(Concluded on page 30) 
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days and festivals are advocated for 
girls in place of a rigid interscho- 
lastie athletic program. 


Junior High School Athletics. Are 
junior high school athletics to be a 
part of the interscholastic athletic 
program? The philosophy of the 
junior high school calls for many 
and varied experiences for students 
rather than concentration on a few 
activities. Many educators believe 
this should apply to the athletic pro- 
gram in such schools. 

Sportsmanship. School athletic pro- 
grams must provide opportunities to 
exemplify and observe good sports- 
manship, which is good citizenship. 
The best test is when opponents 
state they are glad to have played a 
team because of the high sportsman- 
ship standards maintained. When 
good sportsmanship ceases to be a 
cardinal objective of an athlete, no 
other objectives are important. 
Athletics as Advanced Classes. Much 
is being said today about spe- 
cial training for the gifted student 
in mathematics, science, and lan- 
guages. Special attention to them is 
important in this age of speed, spe- 
cialization, and space. It should be 
possible to consider athletic squads 
as advanced classes for the teaching 
of special skills, similar to bands, 
orchestras, dramatic clubs, and de- 
bating teams. There is no reason 
why the same amount of attention 
should not be given such groups as 
is given to those students in the mid- 
dle or lower quartiles in our schools. 
Both leaders and followers must be 
taught. 


SPACE AGE BUDGETING 


With new meanings being as- 
signed almost daily to our lives and 
to the things we do, we must con- 
stantly recheck the athletic pro- 
grams in our schools. All personnel 
charged with responsibility for the 
athletic programs of today and to- 
morrow must be equipped and ready 
for higher levels of performance. 

The Space Age has arrived, and 
better budgeting of time, programs, 
activities, finances, and efforts is de- 
manded. Let’s be sane and sensible. 
Save what is good from the past but 
don’t hesitate to incorporate what 
is good from the new. * 


Pentomic Age Fitness 
(Continued from page 23) 


of this nation to withstand aggres- 
sion. 

The nation’s schools cannot mini- 
mize their responsibilities for help- 
ing youth become prepared to carry 
cut their military duties successful- 
ly if called to the colors. Such prep- 
aration calls for the development of : 
(1) robust health and a high level 
of physical efficiency; (2) under- 
standings leading to good practices 
affecting group health and safety; 
(3) appreciations and skills that fos- 
ter creative and recreative use of 
‘‘off-duty’’ time; and (4) social and 
emotional controls conducive to sat- 
isfactory individual and group liv- 
ing under varying conditions. Prep- 
aration for service in the armed 
forces also includes development of 
attributes related to fundamental 
education, civic and social under- 
standings, scientific and technical 
training, and moral and spiritual 
values. All of these qualities are de- 
sirable for effective citizenship and 
satisfying living in peace time. That 
these are also assets to the youngster 
who is called upon to defend his 
country makes it doubly important 


that schools strive to foster his de- 


velopment of these important quali- 
ties. 


WHAT WE SHOULD DO 

Educators can and should distin- 
guish between preparation for suc- 
cessful military service and a ‘‘mili- 
taristic’’ program of education. Ev- 
ery thinking American should strive 
for peace. He wants his schools to 
educate youth so that they will be 
equipped to bring about a tranquil 
co-operative world. The facts of life 
today, however, remind us that only 
a strong and secure democratic so- 
ciety can subsist until lasting peace 
is established. The schools, then, 
face a two-way job, that of provid- 
ing opportunity for each child and 
youth to attain a high level of per- 
sonal and social efficiency not only 
to live a full, constructive life dur- 
ing peace time but also to be of max- 
imum service in time of national 
emergency. Schools should leave 
technical military training and psy- 
chological orientation to the ROTC 


and to programs operated by the 
armed forces for officers and enlisted 
men. 

Educators and other citizens 
would do well to study and imple- 
ment the recommendations of the 
Fort Benning Seminar. Specifical- 
ly, physical education personnel 
should consider doing the following: 

* Inform school and college ad- 
ministrators, civic leaders, and other 
interested citizens of the Seminar 
conclusions and recommendations. 

* Work for improved fitness pro- 
grams in each individual school and 
community for every boy and girl.” 

1. Physical activities, including sports 
and athletics, which help to develop in- 
dividual fitness; 

2. Experiences which lead to appre- 
ciation of and skill in movement; 

8. Skills and appreciations which will 
enable the individual to enjoy a variety 
of recreation activities; 

4. Health knowledge, attitudes, and 
practices which are applied in daily liv- 
ing; 

5. Protective services which promote 
the maintenance of individual health; 

6. Experiences which produce desir- 
able social and ethical behavior; 

7. An environment which is condu- 
cive to safety and optimum growth and 
development ; 

8. Leadership which is capable of im- 
plementing and evaluating all aspects 
of this program. 

* Give particular attention to the 
needs of boys in grades 11 and 12 
who may soon enter military service. 
Use the pre-induction physical 
achievement tests and other motiva- 
tors.$ 

® Investigate the Selective Serv- 
ice requirements and findings in 
your own community and nation- 
wide.* 

* Co-operate with college admin- 
istrators and ROTC officials in pro- 
viding adequate physical education 
programs for ROTC students. * 


2National Fitness Conference, AAHPER, 
Statement on ‘‘ Fitness for Youth,’’ JOH- 
PER, Nov. 1956, p. 10, and Dec. 1956, p. 
8-9. 

3See ‘‘Physical Fitness Achievement 
Standards for Youth,’?’ JOHPER, May, 
1951, p. 13-17. 


4Simon A. McNeely and Howard Cum- 
mings, ‘‘Two Big Jobs—Better Health 
and Basic Education,’’ School Life, Jan. 
1953, p. 51-52; and Earl J. McGrath, ‘‘Se- 
lective Service Rejectees—A Challenge to 
Our Schools,’’ School Life, Dee. 1952, 
p. 35, 36. 
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Health Education 
Faces the Future 


SARA LOUISE SMITH 


AAHPER Vice-President for Health Education 
Florida State University 


NE of the most significant 
events of this era occurred 

when man for the first time succeed- 
ed in launching artificial satellites 
into orbit about the earth. The hori- 
zons of man’s thinking with respect 
to his future expanded enormously. 


Outer space has become the new. 


frontier challenging the imagination 
and vision of man. Space ships and 
interplanetary travel are no longer 
confined to the pages of science fic- 
tion. An exciting era of exploration 
has opened up, and men with vision 
and courage, as always, are confi- 
dently setting out to achieve the im- 
possible. 

Suddenly, almost bewilderingly, 
we are living in the age of rockets 
and missiles. Man has broken the 
sound barrier, and we hear him say 
that ‘‘the heat and controllability 
barriers are not real barriers but 
areas of difficulty which can be got 
through with just a bit more knowl- 
edge.’’ Legions of scientists and 
technicians around the world are 
busily engaged in the infinitely com- 
plex task of exploring outer space. 
From each successful attempt they 
are able to project the next step. 
Day by day imaginative ideas based 
on a solid foundation are becoming 
practical possibilities. 

In discussing health education in 
this age, no pretense at prophecy is 
made. Rather this is an attempt (1) 
to look at man in his world today, 
his fundamental needs, and health 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


problems, (2) to view the area of 
health education in our total educa- 
tional program, and (3) to point up 
some desirable directions in the field. 
In the days ahead we need to ex- 
pand the horizons of our thinking in 
relation to health education and set 
out with vision and courage to 
achieve the impossible by united 
effort. 


FUNDAMENTAL NEEDS UNCHANGED 


Although in this era we find alter- 
ations in ways of doing things, in 
human relationships, in institutions, 
and in goals and values, the funda- 
mental needs of man do not change. 
He must have water, food, and oxy- 
gen to survive, whether he is in the 
depth of the ocean or the ionosphere. 
He needs to love and to be loved, to 
feel himself an accepted member of 
a group, to have a worthy purpose 
to which he can devote his energies. 
He needs stable relationships in his 
world. When he is ill, he needs to 
get well. He needs to reproduce his 
kind and nurture the young. 


COMPLEX HEALTH PROBLEMS 


While man’s fundamental needs 
remain relatively simple, his health 
problems grow more complex and 
extensive. Many former killers of 
mankind have been conquered. Most 
of the. infectious diseases have been 
brought under control. These are 
diseases with a single specific cause 
and usually a simple preventive 
measure. For example, smallpox 
control has been relatively simple; 
the disease is caused by a virus and 
can be prevented by vaccination. 


The chronic diseases together with 
accidents, alcoholism, and mental 
illness, Our major health problems 
today, have multiple causes and nu- 
merous preventive measures, so far 
as we know now. Heart disease or 
mental illness may have obscure and 
unknown origins, and the preventive 
measures are varied and numerous. 
These facts pose more difficult prob- 
lems for the health educator and re- 
quire a shift in emphasis in health 
education. 


REVERENCE FOR LIFE 


Not only are the types of problems 
changing but they are international 
in scope. Disease knows no racial or 
national boundaries. Modern trans- 
portation and the mobility of the 
population make it necessary to be 
on guard constantly against intro- 
duction of disease from other areas 
of the world. Health educators today 
should be increasingly world-mind- 
ed, and the health problems of other 
peoples should receive increasing at- 
tention. The health problems of man 
in outer space stir the imagination 
to creative endeavor. 

As our constantly expanding en- 
vironment enmeshes us in an incred- 
ibly complex and increasingly ma- 
terialistic world, we need to reaffirm 
our beliefs in the preciousness of 
human life, rededicate ourselves to 
the preservation of human values, 
and ask ourselves for what purpose 
we live. We need to develop what 
Albert Schweitzer has chosen to call 
a reverence for life. Then the con- 
servation of human resources be- 
comes our greatest concern. 

Let us consider the nature of 
health education. It is understood 
by far too few today. Health edu- 
cation is multidisciplinary in nature; 
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it is an applied science drawing pri- 
marily upon the biological and so- 
cial sciences. The functioning of the 
human organism is greatly influ- 
enced by the mind and emotions and 
takes place within a social frame- 
work. The academic disciplines of 
anthropology, sociology, and psy- 
chology are as necessary to an un- 
derstanding of health problems, in- 
dividual or group, as anatomy, 
physiology, or bacteriology. 

Health education synthesizes and 
integrates many totally different dis- 
ciplines and is concerned with 
change in the knowledge, feelings, 
and behavior of people. It has prin- 
ciples, content, and methods peculi- 
arly its own. It must necessarily be 
concerned with the values and goals 
of the individual in the society and 
environment in which he operates. 
As such it becomes a core area in 
general education. No longer can we 
think of a cultured persons as one 
acquainted only with the great phil- 
osophies, literature, music, and art 
of the world. Basic scientific under- 
standings are a necessary part of 
every individual’s liberal education 
in the new world of applied science. 


GENERALIST AND SPECIALIST 


Man himself is indivisible, and the 
solution of a health problem fre- 
quently knows no disciplinary boun- 
daries. The well-prepared health 
educator is both a specialist and a 
generalist. He is a generalist in that 
he has a broad background in the 
biological and social sciences and a 
specialist in that he can apply the 
knowledge needed from these areas 
to the solution of health problems, 
both individual and group. He is 
concerned with nutrition and more; 
he is concerned with activity and 
more; he is concerned with mental 
well-being and more; he is concerned 
with group process and more. He is 
concerned with the total organism in 
its environment. He puts the spe- 
cialized parts together and pays at- 
tention to the relationships to the 
whole. In education he is to the pro- 
motion of health and the prevention 
of disease what the general practi- 
tioner is to medicine. 

The field of health education is no 
longer a simple one. Health prob- 
lems are complex, often internation- 
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al in scope, and deeply rooted in the 
lives and culture of the people. They 
are intimately related to socio-eco- 
nomic conditions. The scientific in- 
tormation required to solve them 
must be both accurate and authori- 
tative. The art of communicating 
with individuals and groups must 
be understood so that action results. 
The school health educator must un- 
derstand children, the ways they 
learn, and curriculum development 
so that learning experiences may 
have continuity and be developed 
around the needs of children at dif- 
ferent maturation levels. 


PROFESSIONALISM 


The profession calls for carefully 
selected people of high caliber with 
a tremendous knowledge and with 
skills and knowledge peculiar both 
to the field itself and to education. 
No longer can just anyone who has 
a vacant period ‘‘teach health.’’ The 
profession requires highly trained 
personnel who understand the job 
to be done and the qualifications 
needed by those who attempt it. 

Likewise, if the administrative 
and organizational barriers of the 
school are ever to be broken through, 
administrative personnel must come 
to understand and desire an ade- 
quate school health program. This 
calls for more and better pre-service 
preparation for all secondary teach- 
ers and administrators as well as 
continuous in-service education. 

When we realize that the basic 
disciplines have themselves changed 
in recent years as new knowledge has 
been discovered, we see the necessity 
for constant study and in-service 
education of those who are prepar- 
ing health educators. We shall need 
to concern ourselves more and more 
with findings from the behavioral 
sciences applicable to our field. Our 
understanding of perception and 
motivation must be deepened. Our 
results must show changes in human 
behavior. The quality of any pro- 
gram is determined by the quality 
of its leadership. 


BUILDING ON THE PAST 


Application of the accepted knowl- 
edge which has been tested and 
proved valuable should be the first 
step into the space age. Future de- 


velopments in health education must 
be built on the solid accomplish- 
ments of the past. There is still a 
great lag between what is known to 
the scientist and the educator and 
the use of this knowledge in actual 
practice. Programs are needed that 
implement the excellent statements 
of this Association outlining what 
can and should be done. 

The national demand for more 
science and mathematics in the cur- 
riculum today must not overshadow 
other equally valuable aspects of 
learning. The health of the individ- 
ual — physical, mental, emotional, 
and social—is basic to the attain- 
ment of other goals in American de- 
mocracy. Interest in the optimum 
development of every individual is 
a goal we must never lose sight of 
and one toward which we, as a pro- 
fession, must continue to work. We 
are concerned with the well-rounded 
development of every boy and girl— 
physically, mentally, emotionally, so- 
cially, and spiritually. We need to 
review our curriculum, improve our 
weaknesses, and eliminate duplica- 
tions and omissions. 


RESEARCH NEEDED 


The profession of health education 
is very young. If it is to become a 
recognized profession, much more 
research needs to be done, and 
health procedures need to be based 
on valid research. Health literature 
embracing the results of research 
and the new knowledge in many of 
the related disciplines needs to be 
added to the field. There is a dearth 
of literature dealing with many vital 
problems in the field. 

The profession is still in a pioneer- 
ing stage ; leadership with vision and 
courage is needed. Let us, like to- 
day’s space age engineers, join 
hands in research and, from the es- 
tablished principles upon which we 
operate, project new developments. 
Health education itself is a new 
frontier, calling for creative imagi- 
nation and boundless energy to cross 
some of the administrative and or- 
ganizational barriers which are only 
‘fareas of difficulty’’ that can be 
overcome as our perception and 
knowledge increase. This too is an 
exciting field for exploration and 
testing and proving! * 
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HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION 
PROGRAMS IN THE 


ARTHUR A. ESSLINGER 


AAHPER President-elect 
University of Oregon 


NTIL October 4, 1957, the 
U American impression of Rus- 
sian education was not particularly 
complimentary. The general belief 
was that the great masses of the 
Russian people were not far removed 
from serfdom and were ignorant, il- 
literate, and possessed of very little, 
if any, formal education. 

The launching of Sputnik I was 
such a spectacular scientific break- 
through that it focused immediate 
attention on the educational system 


which had produced the scientists - 


who had ‘achieved it. We have 
learned a great deal about the edu- 
cational system in the Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics since then, 
and the more we learn the more we 
marvel at the progress which has 
been made since 1917. 

We have been astounded to dis- 
coyer that in terms of percentage of 
national income the Soviets are 
spending from two to three times 
more on education than we in Amer- 
ica are spending; that over 60 mil- 
lion are attending school; that illit- 
craey has been virtually eliminated ; 
that public education is mandatory 
for all through grade 7 and that by 
1960 it will be compulsory through 
grade 10 (equivalent to grade 12 in 
the United States) ; that education 
at all levels is free and that students 
«dmitted to institutions of higher 
education are given grants from the 
government which cover all their 
expenses. Graduates of grade 10 in 
the U.S.S.R are considered equiva- 
lent to our senior high school grad- 
uates, because the Russian pupils at- 
tend school on Saturdays and their 
school day and school year are also 
somewhat longer than ours. We 
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have learned with some envy that 
the work and the position of the 
teacher is somewhat glorified. There 
is good reason to believe that organ- 
ized education is regarded more se- 
riously in Russia than in any other 
country. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION STRESSED 

But what about physical educa- 
tion? In all of the speculation about 
Russian education little mention has 
been made of physical education. If 
one construes the silence about Rus- 
sian physical education to mean that 
it is considered of little significance 
and is not stressed, nothing could be 
further from the facts. 

Data from all available sources in- 
dicates that physical education in the 
U.S.S.R. is considered very impor- 
tant. No aspect—time allotment, fa- 
cilities, equipment, leadership, re- 


search, financial support—is neg- 
lected or minimized. Every effort is 
exerted to make physical education 
the best that it can be according to 
their conception of what it should 
be. 

We are hearing a great deal of 
criticism these days about the inade- 
quacy of our science and foreign 
language instruction. Apparently 
the schools in the Soviet Union are 
now producing engineers, 
scientists, and technicians than we 
are. This threat to our technological 
leadership has led to an insistence 
that our schools require considerably 
more mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, and foreign languages of our 
students than they have done here- 
tofore. 

In order to make place for the ad- 
ditional instruction in scientific sub- 
jects and foreign language the pro- 


Derthick Reports on the U.S.S.R. 


Ten educators from the United States visited the 
U.S.S.R. from May 6 through June 10, 1958, to view 
Soviet education programs in action. Leader of the 
delegation was Lawrence G. Derthick, U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Education. His comments on Russia’s pro- 
grams for health and physical education are of interest 
to all AAHPER members. 


In the Soviet Union strong emphasis is placed upon health 
and physical development of boys and girls. This program be- 
gins in the nursery schools and extends through the ten-year 
schools, as well as through extra class programs. Great atten- 
tion is paid in districts, regions, and republics to the develop- 
ment of competition in many sports and field events. The 
programs are based on a “strong body” approach. The delega- 
tion was impressed by the thoroughness of these programs, in- 
cluding the provision of medical and nursing services in schools. 
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posal has frequently been made that 
health education and physical edu- 
cation should be reduced or deleted. 
In the light of the facts about Soviet 
physical education such proposals 
are fantastic. 

It is difficult to understand the 
logic or consistency of those who ar- 
gue for more science and language 
emphasis at the expense of health 
education and physical education on 
the basis that the Soviet schools 
stress science more than we do. The 
facts are clear that they have man- 
aged to give adequate emphasis to 
both science and physical education. 


PURPOSES 


Physical education in the U.S.S.R. 
is an instrument of national policy. 
It receives strong government sup- 
port because it is capable of achiev- 
ing outcomes which are in the na- 
tional interest. These outcomes are 
not restricted to school children but 
apply alike to both sexes of all ages. 

Fitness. As one would expect, the 
development and maintenance of a 
high level of health and physical fit- 
ness is a primary objective of physi- 
cal education. It is a patriotic obli- 
gation to be physically fit, and every- 
one is exhorted to exercise daily to 


develop maximum strength, endur- 
ance, sturdiness, and agility. 

Motor Skills. A second and closely 
related objective is to develop a wide 
variety of motor. skills which have 
utilitarian and military value to the 
Russian people. Skiing instruction 
is mandatory in all areas where snow 
is available. Emphasis is devoted to 
improving skill in walking, running, 
jumping, vaulting, climbing, balanc- 
ing, and in lifting and carrying 
heavy objects. Skills in a wide vari- 
ety of sports are considered an es- 
sential part of the education of all 
children. 

Moral Qualities. Another objective 
which is prominently mentioned in 
Russian literature is the attainment 
of those desirable moral qualities 
which have always been associated 
with sports. Such attributes as spir- 
it of daring, courage, self-discipline, 
comradeship, the will-to-win, pres- 
ence of mind, quickness of action, 
and persistence are highly regarded 
qualities and are set up as desirable 
outcomes of physical education. 

Soviet Patriotism. A final purpose 
of physical education is to indoctrin- 
ate the participants with the com- 
munist ideology. The basic aim of 
Russian education is to cultivate So- 


Physical education in the U.S.S.R. is an instrument of na- 
tional policy and receives strong government support. Its 
purposes are to maintain the physical fitness which is a patri- 
otic obligation, to develop motor skills which have utilitarian 
and military value, to attain desirable moral qualities, and to 
indoctrinate youth and adults with the communist ideology. 


USSR emphasis on physical education 
covers every aspect of the program— 
research, leadership, time allotment, 
program, equipment, and facilities such 
as this school’s large swimming pool. 


viet patriotism. Physical education 
is expected to play a leading role in 
achieving this goal. The sports pro- 
gram provides countless opportuni- 
ties to inculeate among the pupils 
the personal and social attitudes and 
habits which are esteemed by the So- 
viets. Among these are loyalty to 
the social and political ideals of 
communism and subjugation of per- 
sonal interests and desires for the 
welfare of the state. 


TIME ALLOTMENT 


Physical education is required in 
all schools in Soviet Russia for at 
least two hours per week. This re- 
quirement includes all elementary 
and secondary schools as well as col- 
leges and universities. The most 
common practice is to schedule two 
45 minute periods per week. Ozolin? 
indicates that approximately 25 per- 
cent of the schools, however, require 
three 45 minute periods per week. 
Beginning in the 1957-58 school year 
three of the Soviet republics re- 
quired three periods per week of 
physical education in all schools. 

Over and above the time allotted 
during the school day is a daily 15- 
20 minute period of setting-up exer- 
cises before classes. This is a stand- 
ard procedure in all Russian elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Physi- 
eal activities are also scheduled dur- 
ing the recess periods. In addition, 
a large percentage of boys and girls 
participate in out-of-class and out- 
of-school sports. 

Korol? reports that physical edu- 
cation is mandatory for all students 
in institutions of higher education 
two hours per week during the first 
four semesters (134 hours in all). 
After the first two years physical 
education is offered as an elective. 

It is also interesting to note that 
the Russians conduct an enormous 


10zolin, Nicolai, Director, Central Scien- 
tific Research Institute of Physical Edu- 
cation, Moscow, Personal communication, 
June 4, 1958. 

2 Korol, Alexander, Soviet Education for 
Science and Technology (New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1957), p. 228. 
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summer camp program for school 
children. Ozolin indicates that near- 
ly all children under 15 years of age 
attend these camps, which are called 
“‘Young Pioneer Camps.’’ Physical 
education receives major attention 
in this program. 

In comparing the time allotment 
for physical education in American 
schools with that in Russian schools 
the latter do not suffer by compari- 
son. If the time for the morning ex- 
ercise is included, the Russian time 
allotment required in all public 
schools exceeds 200 minutes per 
week. This amount of time is in ex- 
cess of that in many American 
schools. 


PROGRAM OF ACTIVITIES 


The morning exercises are mostly 
conditioning exercises, but games 
which have the desired psychological 
benefits are also included. The activ- 
ities are those which the pupils have 
learned in the instructional program. 
The homeroom teacher conducts the 
program. 

The emphasis in the two or three 
periods per week which are sched- 
uled during’ the school days is upon 
instruction in the activities which 
have been prescribed. After a five to 
ten minute period of warm-up exer- 
cises the instructor explains and 
demonstrates the lesson. The stu- 
dents then engage in appropriate 
learning activities under the super- 
vision of the instructor. 

The curriculum is prescribed by 
the ministries of education in Mos- 
cow and in the various republics. 
Teachers are expected to follow the 
appropriate syllabus. Precise stand- 
ards of achievement at each grade 
level are likewise established. The 
fact that teacher education is stand- 
ardized accentuates the highly cen- 
tralized nature of the program. 

Van Dalen, Mitchell, and Bennett 
observe that ‘‘the Soviet program, 
both in and out of school, is modeled 
after the calisthenics of Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries, and 
the sports and games,from England 
and America. Naturally, many na- 
tive activities are retained and the 


PHOTO OREDITS: All photographs used 
in this article are courtesy of USSR Maga- 
sine, Washington, D. C., office. 
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whole curriculum is modified to con- 
form with Soviet ideology and con- 
ditions.’’* In grades 8 to 10 girls em- 
phasize dancing activities. Military 
exercises are included in these grades 
for boys. 


COMPETITIVE SPORTS 


Russia is extremely sports-minded. 
A Sports Illustrated photographer 
stated after a visit to Soviet Russia 
that ‘‘the sports and fitness boom is 
unparalleled in the world.’’ Any- 
ene who reads the sports pages is 
aware of the spectacular progress 
which Russian athletes have made in 
international competition in the past 
decade. The basis of this success is 
strong government support and pro- 
motion both in schools and out. 

The percentage of students in Rus- 
sia who engage in athletic competi- 
tion after school is very high. Ozolin 
writes that about 50 percent of the 
pupils in grades 5 to 10 engage in 
school sports sections which are held 
three or four times per week after 
school. These activities oceupy the 
participants from eight to ten hours 
per week. Competition is provided 
in soccer, gymnastics, track and field 
athleties, skiing, volleyball, basket- 
ball, boxing, wrestling, and table 
tennis. 

Much of this participation re- 
sembles our intramural and inter- 
scholastic programs, but it is not 
identical in organization and con- 
duct. Almost every boy and girl is 
a member of a youth organization in 
which much athletic competition oc- 
curs. The athletic loyalty of students 
is directed toward the club rather 
than to their school. Competition 
among the clubs is conducted on a 
local, district, regional and national 
basis. ‘‘In 1956, at the schools’ elim- 
ination contests for the 11 All-Union 
Spartakiade about 11 millions pupils 
participated and the total number of 
competitors in all events was about 
20 million pupils.’’* During the win- 

(Continued on page 68) 


3Van Dalen, D., Mitchell E., and Bens 
nett, Bruce, 4 World History of Physical 
Education (New York: Prentice-Hall, Ine., 
1953), p. 317. 

4Ozolin, Report on Physical Education 
and Sports in the USSR, World Congress 
on Physical Education, Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, 1956. 


Health and physical education training 
is required of all prospective elemen- 
tary school teachers in the U.S.S.R. 


Physical conditioning training for boys, 
above, and girls aims to make the indi- 
vidual an asset to his country both eco- 
nomically and militarily—and to culti- 
vate Soviet patriotism in youth. Calis- 
thenics in physical culture (synony- 
mous with physical education) schools 
continue the emphasis on fitness for all. 
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Questions from 


ED K. ERICKSON 


Superintendent of Schools 
Ellensburg, Washington 


HE school administrator who 

looks at a physical education 
program can do so from several 
points of view. He may be one who 
tolerates physical education as a ne- 
cessity in order to meet statutory or 
other requirements. He may regard 
the program as a means of expend- 
ing surplus energy which might oth- 
crwise disturb the routine calm of 
the school activities. He may be the 
kind of administrator who views 
physical education as a medium of 
public relations, stressing inter- 
school athletics (especially if the 
teams are winning). Finally, he may 
regard physical education as an in- 
tegral part of the entire education 
program which functions along with 
other phases to accomplish the edu- 
cation and development of the whole 
child. 

It is heartening to know that dur- 
ing the past few years the last view 
is probably the one most generally 
held by school administrators. Those 
who hold this view are constantly 
faced with a two-fold problem: win- 
ring others over to that philosophy 
and challenging the physical educa- 
tion staff to make a reality of the 
theory. 

Since this article is addressed to 
those in the health education, physi- 
eal education, and recreation field, 
the second part of the two-fold 
problem will be my main concern. 
An approach which might help is a 
series of questions to point out de- 
sirable action. 


Does your program seek to conserve 
and improve the physical well-being of 
the individual and group? If you an- 
swer affirmatively, as nearly all of 
you would do almost automatically, 
it is entirely logical that you would 
know the individual’s problem, his 
present state physically, his poten- 
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tial development, and his probable 
needs. You should provide for pro- 
gressive development to reach this 
desirable end. You need to know a 
great deal about anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and the theory of physical exer- 
cise as it relates to the body struc- 
ture and its proper development. 
You should help the student develop 
a variety of motor skills and inter- 
ests with carry-over values. 

You should provide for corrective 
education for those who need it. You 
should think in terms of a physical 
education program which helps to 
take care of the handicapped. 


Has there been proper provision for 
attention to mental, emotional and 
social health development? Is your 
evaluation or grading philosophy 
such that it takes into consideration 
the fact that there are students who 
can never achieve the ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B”’ 
grade standards no matter how hard 
they try, or are you the cause of 
more problems? Are the students 
developing mental alertness because 
you plan for it? 

Do you plan situations and activi- 
ties to give emotional release? I 
would like to call attention to the 
fact that many elementary school 
teachers recognize and use creative 
dramatiecs and rhythm activities as 
one of the means of helping elemen- 
tary school children both physically 
and in the release of emotional ten- 
sions and disturbing mental atti- 
tudes. 

Because you taught them and 
planned for it, are your students 
maturing socially? Do you provide 
activities and coeducational games 
to that end? 

We have been told for many years 
that we are not lacking in technical 
skills, but that we lack tolerance, un- 
derstanding, appreciation of the 
rights of others, and the ability to 
get along with our fellow men. I 
cannot tell you how we as public 


school people are going to provide 
the answer for this problem. I do 
think that physical education and 
recreation instructors have one of 
the finest opportunities to work with 
individuals and groups in the art of 
fair play, getting along with fellow 
students, controlling tempers and 
emotional outbursts. This is not a 
problem alone for the physical edu- 
cation teacher, but you are in an ex- 
cellent position to do something. 


Have you established satisfactory re- 
lationships with your co-workers, your 
profession, and your job? Do your 
fellow teachers speak of you as the 
‘‘eoach’’ or as a teacher? Do you 
belong to your professional organi- 
zation in spirit or do you merely pay 
dues? Does your work mean a hu- 
man service opportunity or a pay 
check ? 

Do you know what is being taught 
in other phases of the school pro- 
gram? Do you serve on school com- 
mittees and see that service as an 
opportunity? Do you ask for an 
cpportunity to interpret your pro- 
gram in the school in an assembly 
program, exhibits, plays, or demon- 
strations? Do you use the unique 
opportunities which are yours to 
share in the guidance program? 


Do you strive for optimum conditions 
in your physical education and recre- 
ation program? Do you have a master 
plan, and, if so, do you find time to 
clarify and develop this plan in co- 
operation with your administration 
in an effort to work toward a realiza- 
tion of this plan? Do you ever visit 
a home to discuss a pupil’s prob- 
lems? Have you established an effi- 
cient routine for taking attendance 
and achievement? Does your work 
correlate with, augment, and supple- 
ment. the community recreation pro- 
gram? 

Have you established a valid, rea- 
sonable balance between free play 
and formal instruction—between in- 
tramural activity for all and inter- 
scholastic competition for the fa- 
vored few? Have you aided in the 
creation of educationally accepted 
policies for athletics? 


Have you established and do you con- 
sistently use a variety of evaluative 


(Continued on page 78) 
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PROGRAMS 


of Recreation and Outdoor Education 


AN has suddenly been thrust 

into still another era of un- 
known dimensions to further con- 
fuse his efforts to stabilize behavior, 
after having struggled through the 
many surging influences which have 
so completely changed society in the 
last half century in this nation. He 
now finds himself in the vortex of 
swirling pressures conditioned by 
rapid change, hyper-industrializa- 
tion, productivity, inflation, new 
heights of living standards, and new 
scientific discoveries that could ap- 
parently in a few minutes wipe out 
or disfigure known civilizations or 
conquer space areas never before 
contemplated. 


A POINT OF REFERENCE 


With these dynamic changes, 
which will so dramatically affect lei- 
sure, Americans need a point of ref- 
erence for centralizing deliberations 
lest minds go too far afield. It may 
not be well to follow the pattern so 
manifest in present-day group think- 
ing—a way marked by hysteria and 
monomania. Basic values must pre- 
dominate and guide leisure-related 
activities so that this generation may 
not be moved by its waywardness 
and susceptibility to change. Lead- 
ers must concentrate on the timeless 
values and not allow their efforts to 
be dissipated on transitory trivia. 
Perhaps we must see beyond change 
—see big, see the enduring. Sight 
must be augmented by insight. 

The din and roar of patent medi- 
cine vendors and the chilling over- 
tones of news commentators combine 
to keep us in an atmosphere of crisis. 
One must hasten to do something; 
Saint Vitus becomes the patron saint 
of modernity. Unless we are careful, 


Mr. Means, who is consultant in school 
recreation for the California State Depart- 
ment of Education, has just begun his as- 
signment as director of AAHPER’s special 
projects (see page 75). 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


LOUIS E. MEANS 


AAHPER Vice-President for Recreation 


action without benefit of thought 
may become the way of life. 

Recreation and outdoor education 
are here to stay, in spite of odd re- 
actions to them here and there. 
These great human needs will play 
increasingly more important roles in 
the American scene. Clear-thinking 
leaders will see to it that they do 
better what it is their right to do in 
the first place. 

There are always some hazards to 
progress. The stay-putters try to 
justify their position and add bur- 
dens to the already overburdened to 
ensure stability. Controllers are al- 
ways a threat to the controlled. 
There are indeed hazards along the 
progress trail, but there is no real 
fun along any other highway. 


A LOOK AT THE FUTURE 


The so-called Space Age has dif- 
ferent meanings for different people. 
To some it may mean emphasis on 
miniature golf, which came in with 
a popular rush in 1930, died almost 
as quickly, but has again reappeared 
lately throughout the nation. Some 
communities and some leaders will 
be following that far behind. In- 
ceed, some communities have not yet 
ventured into the first stages of pro- 
viding recreation services for citi- 
zens of any age. 

A look into some of the trends and 
possible changes in recreation and 
outdoor education in the years ahead 
can now be attempted with some as- 
surance. The predictions made here- 
in are not predicated on space age 
dreams or phantasies but rather on 
solid guideposts which are clear to 
all who care to see. 

The Space Age will not drive peo- 
ple into a world of phantasy or de- 
lude them into fantastic dreaming 
of life on other planets. People are 
still too realistic in their thinking, 


too sensitive about the services they 
feel are long overdue from govern- 
mental jurisdictions. They will de- 
mand more and get more in the fu- 
ture. 

Organized labor will be much 
more cognizant of the leisure needs 
of employees. More humanitarian 
pressures to guarantee better living 
conditions will involve efforts made 
possible by jurisdictional operation. 
Such action will help make provision 
for the great field of semi-organized 
recreation in the great outdoors. 

Industry and management will 
rapidly increase opportunities for 
better use of leisure. Recent lethar- 
gy due to fear of paternalism will 
give way to new action design for 
needed services. 

In light of recent financial assist- 
ance in leisure-related and fitness 
programs, it seems reasonable to pre- 
dict that business and industry will 
join even more prominently with 
education in a partnership to meet 
human needs more effectively. This 
added strength will be of great as- 
sistance in research, in public rela- 
tions and understanding, and in tan- 
gible, practical program features 
and facilities. We have been witnes- 
sing a promising trend in this diree- 
tion recently; much is expected in 
the future. The American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 


(Continued on page 82) 
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THE SPACE AGE CHALLENGE 
OF 


The rockets which 
launched satellites 
into outer space 
also launched a 
storm of criticism 
against parts of 
our school program 
— here are some 


to the 
Challenge 


DELBERT OBERTEUFFER 


Ohio State University 


O SERIOUS student of eduea- 

tion can fail to be concerned 
about today’s epidemic of critical 
commentary visited upon our 
schools. It comes from both the in- 
formed and uninformed, the sincere 
and the capricious. Scientists, poli- 
ticians, college presidents, ministers, 
admirals, industrialists, and press 
editorial writers are all in the act. 
The professional educator is getting 
more advice than he needs as every- 
one seems to be searching frantically 
for a scapegoat upon whom to blame 
our propaganda defeat caused by 
the orbiting of Sputnik I. 

Anyone who can find an audience 
is ready to ‘‘ery havoc’’ and, 
whether his opinion is expert or in- 
expert, if it is critical of American 
education, it will find its way into 
print or be heard on the airways. It 
is quite enough to test the patience 
of those among us who are deeply 
respectful of facts. 

One by one we read the recent 
comments. There is our leading 
rocket expert, decorated only fifteen 
years ago by the head of the Ger- 


man government for his development 
of the deadly V2 rocket, who told a 
congressional group that the teach- 
ing of values and ethics has no place 
in the public schools! There is the 
genius of the atomic submarine who 
used the forum of a college campus 
to deplore what he called wasted 
school time spent preparing children 
for living instead of ‘‘collecting fac- 
tual knowledge to the limit of their 
absorptive capacity.’’ He scathingly 
attacks the greatest American phil- 
osopher, John Dewey, whom he holds 
responsible for our current efforts 
toward educating for ‘‘life adjust- 
ment.”’ 

Writing in the Atlantic, an Eng- 
lish critic inveighed heavily against 
our modern program aimed at the 
development and protection of the 
health of children by advising that 
all of health education and safety 
education is ‘‘an impertinent inva- 
sion of the prerogatives of parents”’ 
and the school could do well to be 
rid of the whole business. In Har- 
per’s, the Easy Chair bitterly made 
fun of ‘‘little Willie Jukes’’ who is 
taught ‘‘life adjustment’’ by learn- 
ing to dance, playing a clarinet, and 
safely driving a car. 

And a very great physicist recent- 
ly unburdened himself of a dedica- 
tory speech in which he deplored 
many aspects of today’s education. 
He infers that school playgrounds 
are luxurious and that when he was 
2 boy a walk to and from school was 
adequate physical education. He de- 
plores the introduction of what he 
calls snap or trivial courses and be- 
lieves that athletic contests and their 
‘‘carnival atmosphere’’ should be 
sharply reduced in importance. Par- 
ticularly does he lament that the 
serious student is ridiculed by being 
called a ‘‘grind’’ or an ‘‘egghead.”’ 


COUNTERCOMMENT 

Now, one dislikes to be picayunish 
about blasts from very great scien- 
tists, but one can tolerate such re- 
marks only so long without making 
some countercomment. If bright stu- 
dents, ‘‘eggheads,’’ are ridiculed 
(and I seriously doubt they are in 
most schools and colleges) would it 
be because their predecessors of an 
older generation, products of adjust- 
ment-free schooling of 30 years ago, 


have set the pattern for eccentricity 
which invites nonacceptance? Or 
would it be that our teachers of 30 
years ago forgot to help us develop 
a respect either for excellence or for 
individuality and that our children 
have been brought up poorly in that 
respect ? 

The evidence for the physicist’s 
diatribe, as stated in his manuscript, 
seemed to come from his own experi- 
ence and that of his children and 
two brothers-in-law! And this is the 
scientific method? Can we safely be 
led to believe the criticisms are valid 
upon such a trifling sampling? 

No one in education resents in- 
formed, intelligent, and constructive 
criticism. The National Association 
of Secondary School Principals sug- 
gests that ‘‘the person who points 
an accusation at secondary schools 
ought to know what he’s talking 
zbout.’’ He should have an acquaint- 
ance with ‘‘practice and quantita- 
tive data pertaining to schools. Fur- 
thermore, he ought to tell why his 
criticism is valid and pinpoint some 
realistic ways by which schools may 
work suggested improvements into 
the educational bloodstream. Above 


‘all, he should be in possession of the 


facts, as revealed by reputable re- 
search findings. If the critic does 
none of these things, his words can- 
not be presumed to be constructive.” 


When one consults the record of 
achievement by our modern schools 
and colleges, when one examines 
man’s needs and requirements, when 
one takes the trouble to learn some- 
thing of the biological and psycho- 
logical interdependencies and inter- 
relatedness which characterize the 
entity which is man, one can only be 
amazed —and disappointed — at the 
kind of criticism now current. It is 
a kind of intellectual anti-intellec- 
tualism. It is the informed person 
not being informed enough. It is the 
expert not knowing the origin of his 
expertness or the conditions under 
which expertness is developed. 

The intellectual belies his intellec- 
tualism by displaying an ignorance 
of man’s nature through his wish 
to perpetuate the mind-body dichot- 
omy. There is no surer delusion than 
to believe that intellect can be devel- 
oped in ‘‘tough’’ courses, and alone, 
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while the ‘‘social’’ and ‘‘the physi- 
cal’’ aspects of youth are deliberate- 
ly left out of a reformed curriculum. 
Such a position defeats the very pur- 
pose of the critic and, if followed to 
its ultimate conclusion, would bring 
the whole structure of this spuri- 
ous intellectualism crashing down 
around us in a chaos of frustrations, 
nervous breakdowns, and maladjust- 
ments. There is no surer fact in all 
of life than the dependency of the 
intellectual processes upon the phys- 
ical for their functional adequacy 
or efficiency. The human being feeds 
cn something vastly more complex 
than reactor fuel and, if you want 
him to survive, we had better pro- 
vide this nourishment in both school 
and home. 

Let’s have a look at a ‘‘life ad- 
justment’’ program. Have these 
erities ever seen one? I’ll bet not. 
I looked into one the other day. It 
is currently used in the Chicago 
Public Schools. It outlines work for 
all four high school years. It deals 
with such topics as individual and 
community efforts at preventing dis- 


ease, control measures anent cancer, ° 


tuberculosis and polio, problems of 
emergency health care, the selection 
of physicians, the use of dental and 
medical examinations, nutritional 
needs, worries, fears, and anxieties 
and how to deal with them, getting 
along with teachers and classmates, 
and the need for active recreation— 
each one accompanied by ample 
study from textbooks and other re- 
sources. 

How could anyone consider such 
material to be trivial, inconsequen- 
tial, or an ‘‘impertinent invasion of 
the prerogatives of the home’’? One 
might as well expect the home to 
teach the essence of the quantum 
theory as to deal with recent ad- 
vances in immunology or mental 
health! Without the transmission of 
these segments of our scientific and 
cultural advance we would soon slip 
into a twentieth century darkness 
exposed once again to the Four 
Horsemen of the Apdcalypse. 

Furthermore, if we want an in- 
tensive or crash program for the 
production of physical scientists we 
had better pay some sharp attention 
to the growth patterns and the inter- 
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related psychic states of these 
youngsters we are about to high 
pressure, else they may not be able 
to make it. The rate of breakdowns, 
psychological disturbance, emotional 
unrest, suicide and marital unhappi- 
ness is rather impressive among our 
intelligentsia. There simply is no 
evidence at all to support the opin- 
ion that children need no guidance 
in life adjustment. How can any 
self-respecting scientist in any field 
ignore the flood of information from 
the clinic, the court, the church, and 
the school about the disturbed ado- 
lescent, his needs, and his problems. 
It is utter nonsense to believe that 
knowledge alone will provide the 
skills for life adjustment or that the 
school can withdraw its interest in 
helping its clientele find ways to 
meet the tensions and the problems 
caused by humanity’s search for a 
way to deal with the weapons which 
the scientist has helped produce. 

And about physical education. 
Call it a trivial course if you will, 
decry the alleged absence of intellec- 
tual content in it, deplore its promi- 
nence, but physical education is here. 
And it is here to stay, because the 
truly informed person knows that 
youth develops as a psycho-physical 
entity, that growth and development 
of any part is related to the growth 
and development of the whole, and 
that if you want to have active, cre- 
ative cells in the brain or anywhere 
else, activity of the total organism 
is a requisite. 


EXERCISE A NECESSITY 

It may come hard for some of 
our intellectuals to accept, but there 
just is no question of the value of 
exercise and vigorous activities for 
young and old alike. Because of 
what we know of these psychoso- 
matic relationships a good program 
of physical education aims to pro- 
vide skills which will make possible 
continuous participation for life as 
well as lessons in personal and group 
adjustment which will need no apol- 
ogy from anyone. 

Strange indeed is the sound of the 
scientist arguing against competitive 
athletics or the broader field of phys- 
ical education for all as a part of 
education. It is strange because of 
the part the scientist is playing in 
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emphasizing the need for physical 
education. 

Automation, the machine, and the 
great array of mechanical devices 
make less and less the need for mus- 
cular activity. The power mower 
and the automatic dishwasher, devel- 
oped by scientists, engineers, and 
other technologists, are changing our 
way of life, but they have not 
changed nor will they change our re- 
quirements for living. 

Organically, physiologically, we 
still have, in spite of electric eyes, 
automatic cardshufflers, and air- 
planes, the same physiological needs 
which are answered, in part, only 
through exercise, muscular activity. 
This is a requirement, a basic re- 
quirement, for successful and pro- 
ductive living. How then can any 
scientist who creates the machines 
deery the education which, when 
provided, will save man from de- 
terioration because he uses the ma- 
chines ? 

Furthermore, the truly informed 
person, the one who has bothered to 
read a book on the subject, would 
not dare to confuse physical educa- 
tion with a simple walk to and from 
school—or make ‘the embarrassing 
revelation of his own ignorance, as 
a college president did to me once, 
when he proudly boasted that he 
‘‘oot all his physical education milk- 
ing cows on the farm.’’ 

The education of the young 
through experiences from play, from 
games, sports, and dance, from the 
gymnasium, the playing field, and 
the ski run, from the swimming pool 
and the trail is expensive, but it is 
of the essence. The Greeks knew it. 
Biological scientists know it. Physi- 
cians know it. Modern cardiologists 
know it. Nearly everybody knows it 
and knows that if American educa- 
tion is to be devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the liberally educated and 
soundly developed citizen, physical 
education should be one of the things 


emphasized in such a developmental . 


program. There is no alternative. 
Remove this kind of experience from 
the curriculum and who will supply 
it? 

Why is it some people delight so 
in their barbed remarks about high 
school athletics, college halfbacks. 


and competitive sport in general? It 
puzzles me! Could it be that the 
critics feel a deep personal inade- 
quacy or are somewhat jealous of the 
popularity of the athlete? Athletics 
are a convenient scapegoat. If one 
wishes to be constructive on this 
point, one would admit that there 
are excesses in athletics. Some exor- 
bitant salaries at ‘‘big-time’’ col- 
leges, undue publicity, celebrational 
banquets, extraordinary expendi- 
tures—these things give athletics a 
bad name. But the cure is to reduce 
those things in size and quantity, 
not to eliminate physical education 
and its prominent offshoot, competi- 
tive athletics, from the educational 
scene. 


THE WHOLE MAN 

To sum it all up, it simply is not 
possible to live in the rarified atmos- 
phere of the intellect alone, to culti- 
vate it and it alone. It is not prac- 
tical to put all of our chips on the 
development of great intelligence in 
physics and mathematics and _ sci- 
ence, important as these are, and to 
ignore all the essential lessons we 
have learned through the ages rela- 
tive to the unit of man. 

There can be nothing more impor- 
tant than to see life as it is and con- 
struct an educational program in 
light of the facts. Man’s needs of 
all kinds—cultural, biological, eco- 
nomic, emotional — must be minis- 
tered to for man to grow up whole 
and in one piece. This is not a mat- 
ter of choosing or not choosing a few 
things to put into the school day. 
The educator looks at man, his na- 
ture, needs, and his society, and he 
provides for his needs. Health edu- 
cation, physical education, and rec- 
reation, in spite of some current 
weaknesses and excesses, are an in- 
tegral and essential part of the edu- 
cation of American youth because 
they meet youth’s needs. 

Must we go again through the pain 
of choosing between the narrow, un- 
realistic, and the broad, realistic, 
concept of the nature and purposes 
of education? The narrow view holds 
that education should be designed 
to train the mind and the mind 
alone—as if that were ontogenetical- 
ly possible! It holds that certain 
traditional, ‘‘academic’’ disciplines, 


and none other, are potentially ca- 
pable of producing intellectual pow- 
er and that intellectual power alone 
will save this nation from desuetude 
and disaster. 

The broad view believes that the 
primary purpose of education is to 
aid young men and women in their 
preparation for effective living in a 
free society. Not one word of this 
statement of purpose is inconse- 
quential. To achieve this purpose 
the broad view would have us con- 
struct a curriculum of widely vary- 
ing experiences, each demanding ex- 
cellence of performance in accord- 
ance with its own inherent stand- 
ards, and the curriculum as a whole 
recognizing the wide divergence of 
individual need, aptitude, and ca- 
pacity. The broad view does not 
deny the importance of intellectual 
power, but it seeks to cultivate it 
within a human being who lives not 
by brains alone but by and through 
the aggregate of all of his powers. 


FREE HUMAN SPIRITS 

Fortunately, the pendulum is be- 
ginning to swing back. Adlai Stev- 
enson, writing in The New York 
Times, the president of Princeton, 
Robert F. Goheen, Marion B. Fol- 
som, the former secretary of health, 
education and welfare, William G. 
Carr of the NEA, President Virgil 
M. Hancher of Iowa, Henry S. Com- 
mager, professor at Amherst, and 
many others are subscribing to the 
view that the weaknesses of Ameri- 
can education are more fiscal than 
substantive, more in material and 
personnel shortages than in content 
of the learning. We are passing 
through a period of critical analysis 
—and this is good. Critics are hav- 
ing their field day—and this also is 
good. 

Out of this period will come prog- 
ress and improvement. The system 
has never been static. But the super- 
critic of the day would do well to 
know of Secretary Folsom’s declara- 
tion that ‘‘we in America will stick 
fiercely to the central objective of 
our society—the fullest development 
of each individual as a free human 
spirit, not as a servant of the state.”’ 

The above article is adapted from 
an address given at Eastern State 
College, April 29, 1958. * 
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FITNESS ACTIVITIES 


1958 


The States Report 


Emphasis on fitness for American youth and adults has accompanied the 
opening of the Space Age. The possibilities of space travel have turned the 
attention of the American public to the physical needs of our population more 
than any other recent development. 

State associations for health, physical education, and recreation have recog- 
nized their important role in promoting fitness activities and are taking an 
active part in bringing about better understanding of the problem on the part 
of educators and laymen. Leadership at the national level has not been lack- 
ing, and as the following reports demonstrate, the states have been both 
enthusiastic and effective in carrying out programs for fitness. 


FITNESS FOR YOUTH 


ALABAMA 


“Fitness for Children and Youth” in Alabama during the 
school year of 1957-58 was stressed not through added em- 
phasis on fitness as an isolated area of the school curriculum, 
but rather through a critical look at and attack upon the 
entire curriculum for the 12 grades by administrators, super- 
visors, teachers, and interested leaders, 

Three statewide efforts toward improving total fitness for 
boys and girls in all the schools were made: (1) the creation 
of the Alabama Education Commission for the purpose of 
studying the needs of the schools of the state, (2) the prepa- 
ration of “A Tentative Guide for Self-Study” by the State 
Department of Education, Division of S dary Schools, to 
serve local school faculties (items treated included some 
basic characteristics of a good school, qualified teaching staff, 
effective instructional offerings, guidance, functional use of 
school records and reports, schedule provisions for the needs 
of all pupils, appropriate buildings and grounds, and con- 
structive community participation), and (3) a statewide se- 
ries of One-Day Schools of Instruction in Physical Education 
education institutions, four public school systems, and the 
Alabama State AHPER. 

The one-day schools were designed to d trate d 
class instruction at all grade levels, to focus attention on avail- 
able instructional materials, and to provide opportunity for 
some free discussion of the total 12-grade program of health 
and physical education by representatives of all the school- 
community personnel responsible for this work in the respec- 
tive local areas. A specialist from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation gave an over-all evaluation and presented the trends 
in this area with r dations for improving the total 
program in Alabama.—Jessie Garrison Mehling, State Direc- 
tor. 


CALIFORNIA 


As the California Project on Fitness moved into its fourth 
year, many accomplishments were noted: 

1. The California Physical Performance Test, developed 
by the Action Committee for Measurement in Physical Edu- 
cation, was published and distributed to all public schools, 
colleges, and recreation departments. 

2. The California Co-operative Test Project began with 
ever one million pupils in grades 5-12 in California public 


x * x * * * * * * * * * 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


schools participating in the California Performance Test. Be- 
cause of early normative studies, California will be able to 
compare test results of today with those of 25 years ago. 

3. Standards of evaluative criteria for self-evaluation in 
physical education and health education have been developed 
and distributed for field testing. 

4. Western Fairs Association adopted the “Youth Fitness 
Theme” for 1958, Programs, contests, and demonstrations 
played major roles in the 75 fairs conducted in California. 
For example, an “All Sports Carousel” was presented at two 
different performances for three days during the Southern 
California Exposition and San Diego County Fair. 

5. The Youth Fitness Committee of the California Inter- 
scholastic Federation embarked upon a study of condition- 
ing for athletics through weight training. The report of the 
study will be submitted in December 1958. 

6. Representatives of the state project are working with 
the Professional Golfers Association in setting up an organi- 
zational plan for the development of “Youth Fitness Through 
Golf.” Representatives will work in close co-operation with 
the United Voluntary Services on this project. 

7. The Governor proclaimed the week beginning June 1, 
1958, to be observed as National Youth Fitness Week and en- 
dorsed the President’s proclamation in this respect, Special 
events were held in celebration in scores of California com- 
munities. A Sportsorama, at which more than 350 youths 
from elementary through junior college age demonstrated 
skills learned in daily programs of physical education, was 
presented by the Monterey Public Schools; the Pasadena City 
Schools presented a sports night and fitness show at the dedi- 
cation of a new outdoor recreation area; the Los Angeles 
City Park and Recreation Department began a year-round 
playground program in support of youth fitness; and the 
California Interscholastic Federation, which controls high 
school athletics in California, dedicated the fortieth annuwal 
CIF track and field state championships to Youth Fitness 
Week. 

8. The fitness symbol of the California State Project was 
developed by the Professional and Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the California Fitness Project. The project’s bro- 
chure, California Fitness Project—A Design to Improve the 
Fitness of California Youth, was developed by the committee 
chairman, Edwin J. Staley, executive secretary of the Cali- 
fornia AHPER. CAHPER has been one of the major influ- 
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ences behind the State Fitness Project.—C. Carson Conrad, 
State Director, 


COLORADO 


The most significant action taken by Coloradans in 1958 
was the Colorado Conference on Youth Fitness held May 9- 
10. R dations developed by conference participants 
iimeluded: (1) a state council of laymen and professional 
-werkers to plan health, physical education, and recreation 
-:pregrams, (2) the establishment of a position in the State 
Department of Education for the co-ordination of state 
‘health education, physical education, and recreation pro- 
grams, (3) the development of a long-range program of 
public relations in co-operation with professional public re- 
lations personnel, and (4) the development of legislation re- 
quiring the teaching of physical education in all public 
schools. 

Another important step taken in Colorado is the develop- 
ment of a curriculum guide for elementary school physical 
education programs by members of the Colorado AHPER, It 
is planned to publish this guide early in 1959—M. M. Mac- 
kenzie, President-Elect, Colorado AHPER. 


CONNECTICUT 


In June 1957, the state association set up a State Fitness 
Steering Committee with Dr. Alice I. Donnelly, Danbury 
State Teachers College, as chairman, Three subcommittees 
began work on research projects designed to arrive at a pic- 
ture of the physical fitness of Connecticut youth. Data will 
be collected this fall in a random sampling of towns, with the 
AAHPER Fitness Tests, health knowledge tests, cumulative 
health records, and recreation and physical education pro- 
gram status surveys. State medical, dental, and recreation 
societies are represented and are co-operating, as well as the 
state departments of health and education. The results of all 
studies will culminate in a state conference on fitness sche- 
duled for June 1959. f 

Three state-wide meetings on fitness have been held. A 
majority of dary schools are experimenting with physi- 
cal fitness test programs, including the Kraus-Weber, AAU, 
and AAHPER tests. The state association conducted a sum- 
mer weekly television program, entitled “Take Five for Fit- 
ness.” During Fitness Week, June 1958, the state committee 
asked teachers to have students write their opinions of their 
physical education programs. The results, after being used 
locally, will be summarized in a state study.—Ruth V. Byler, 
State Director. 


DELAWARE 


The Delaware AHPER has established a State Fitness Com- 
mittee composed of teachers and instructors of physical edu- 
cation from high schools, colleges, the University, and the 
State Department of Public Health. 

The committee made a comprehensive statewide study deal- 
ing with programs, facilities, and instruction; all physical 
education teachers in the state were sent questionnaires on 
these subjects. Purposes were to determine the physical edu- 
cation potential of each school, evaluate resources, and find 
out what is being done and what can be done for improve- 
ment. 

A State Fitness Week will be held early in the fall in all 
schools, and all PTA’s will be included. Subcommittees have 
prepared sample programs and suggestions for the schools 
and PTA’s. It is planned to have Governor Boggs issue a 
proclamation for Fitness Week. 

The committee hopes to enlarge its membership to in- 
clude representation from the medical profession and other 
interested agencies and organizations concerned with fitness. 
—George W. Ayers, State Director. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Washington, D. C., Commissioners Conference on 
Youth Fitness was held in February for representatives of 
youth-serving organizations and agencies in the community, 
who discussed the status of fitness and made specific recom- 
mendations for appropriate action. Conference guidance was 
given by the program content chairman, William B. Walsh, 
The executive director of the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, Shane MacCarthy, gave a report on the national con- 
dition of youth fitness. Delegates from the council of 
churches, parent-teacher associations, public and volunteer 
agencies, settlement houses, schools, medical and recreation 
fields, civic and business organizations attended the work- 
shops. 

The Conference recomended: 

1. That the existing Commissioners Youth Council be 
augmented and its scope of activities be broadened to im- 
plement the conference. 

2. That a Youth Fitness Committee co-operate with and 
advise the Commissioners Youth Council, to encourage and 
activate a program for the complete mental, spiritual, social, 
and physical well-being of youth. 

3. That the study of agency facilities and programs be 
completed and circulated to all registrants of the conference 
by the Health and Welfare Council of the national capital 
area. 

4. That total fitness begin and be stressed primarily at 
the grade school age level, rather than at the high school or 
-college age levels, 

5. That specific programs of adult education in press, 
‘public schools, and especially on television, be instituted to 
‘obtain the co-operation of adults.—Wendall A. Parris, Secre- 
tary, Commissioners Youth Fitness Conference. 


‘FLORIDA 


The feeling is strong here that the itipetus generated by 
iinereased interest in youth fitness should support programs 
.already under way. Co-ordination and chantieling of this sup- 
:port should be carried on through existing agencies whose 
work ‘contributes most directly to the improvement of youth 
‘fitness, rather than setting up new and complicated struc- 
‘tures. The State Junior Chamber of Commerce is committed 
to an aggressive program aimed at improving youth fitness, 
It has made helpful supporting public statements concern- 
ing efforts to further improve programs in school health, 
‘safety, physical education, athletics, recreation, and outdoor 
-education. 

Plans have been accepted to broaden the scope of the State 
Health Council, enlarging it into a State Health and Fitness 
‘Council. Organizations represented on the council include 
‘the major voluntary health agencies, the Florida Medical As- 
sociation, the Florida Dental Association, the Florida Con- 
‘gress of Parents and Teachers, the Florida Education Associ- 
cation, the Florida Children’s Commission, and the Florida 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, 

The acceptance of this broader viewpoint will give new 
impetus to the intensive and extensive efforts that have been 
made during the last several years. Very encouraging im- 
provements in these areas have already resulted. With co- 
ordinated support, it is anticipated that a Health and Fitness 
Conference will be held during the coming year; it should 
bring about almost immediate results in effective courses of 
action, including needed legislation.—Zollie Maynard, State 
Director. 


GEORGIA 


A Governor’s Conference for Youth Fitness was held at the 
Georgia Center for Continuing Education, University of Geor- 
gia, Athens, May 13-14, 1958. The conference was called by 
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FITNESS 


AAHPER YOUTH FITNESS TEST MANUAL 

Directions for administration of the AAH- 
PER Youth Fitness Test, with test descrip- 
tions, percentile scores, and comparative 


36 


data, Illustrated. 


FITNESS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL YOUTH 

Up-to-daté research 
and program outlines 
for total fitness for the 
teen-age population. 
1956. 150 p. $2.50 


FITNESS SERIES 
SELECTED FITNESS REFERENCES 
REFERENCES ON FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
75¢ 
EXERCISE AND FITNESS 
Joint statement by AMA and AAHPER. 
8 25¢ 
FITNESS REPRINTS 
Helpful articles on fitness for teachers and 
administrators. Set of 20 reprints $2.00 
Write for order blank for single copies. 
FIT TO TEACH 
Yearbook concerned 
with the health of the 
teacher; outlines per- 
\ sonal, administrative, 
organizational, and 
\¥ \\ community responsi- 


bilities for its mainte- 
\ \ mance and promotion. 


\ Third AAHPER year- 
\ =book. 1957. 


260 


of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
1201—16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


CAREER LEAFLETS 


Up-to-date statements about opportunities 
in these three related fields prepared for 
young people by the AAHPER: 

HEALTH EDUCATION AS YOUR CAREER 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—IS THIS YOUR CAREER? 
RECREATION—A NEW PROFESSION FOR OUR TIME 
Single copies free. Special quantity dis- 
counts: 10: 35¢; 25: 70c; 50: $1.25; 100: $2.40. 


ADMINISTRATION 


DEVELOPING DEMOCRATIC HUMAN RELATIONS 
THROUGH HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
Selected as one of 50 outstanding books of 
the year in education, this yearbook con- 
siders progressive development of demo 
cratic concepts and attitudes. Presents pro 
grams for children, adolescents, older youth, 
and adults. First AAHPER yearbook. 1951. 
572 p. $3.00 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR CITY 
DIRECTORS OF HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 

(Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 population.) 
Washington, Dec. 1956. 1957. 72 p. $1.00 


CHILDREN IN FOCUS, THEIR HEALTH AND 
ACTIVITY 

Particularly timely and long-needed book 
on health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion in the elementary school. Indispen- 
sable for classroom teacher, the administra- 
tor, the specialist. Second AAHPER year- 
book. 1954. 2nd printing. 288 p.... $3.50 


HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 
A joint publication of the Department of 
Rural Education and AAHPER. A com- 
panion to Physical Education in Small 
Schools, this booklet deals with principles 
and procedures of administration. 1948. 
72 p. 50 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
This basic text is an authoritative reference 


in school health education. 4th ed. 1948. 
$3.00 


SCHOOL HEALTH SERVICES 
Report of Joint Committee NEA-AMA. 


Modern, comprehensive guide. 1953. ; 
$5.00 


HEALTHFUL SCHOOL LIVING 
Third in a series of reports of Joint Com- 
mittee NEA-AMA. Comprehensive guide to 
a healthful school environment. 1957. 

400 


SUGGESTED SCHOOL HEALTH POLICIES 
This widely used guide to the school health 
program offers a concise policy statement. 


3rd ed. 1956. 45 
HEALTH APPRAISAL OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 
63 


THE NURSE IN THE SCHOOL ostu 
Outlines functions and responsibilities of 
the school nurse. 2nd rev. Joint Committee 
NEA-AMA. 1955. 54 p. $1.00 
HEALTH ASPECTS OF THE SCHOOL LUNCH 
PROGRAM 
Suggestions for planning and conducting 
school lunch programs. Joint Committee 
NEA-AMA. 1956. 26. 
SLEEP AND CHILDREN 

Practical statement about sleep for the 
needs of children and youth. Joint Com- 
mittee NEA-AMA. 1956. 50c 


SEX EDUCATION SERIES 
Titles: Parents’ Privilege; A Story About 
You; Finding Yourself; Learning About 
Love; Facts Aren’t Enough. Joint Commit- 
tee NEA-AMA,. 1955. Set of five $2.25 
FRAMEWORK FOR FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 
Survey of present-day activities in sex edu- 
cation. Reports on a nation-wide survey of 
family life education in the school; outlines 
programs, courses. 1956. 117 p. $2.00 
TEACHING DENTAL HEALTH TO ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 
What teachers should know about dental 
health; teaching dental health in Ist 
through 6th grades; and source materials. 
1956. 32 p... 
HEALTH EDUCATION CONFERENCE REPORT 
Report of the National Conference on the 
Undergraduate Health Education Minor 
Program and Desirable Health Education 
Emphases for the Physical Education Major 
Program. Washington, Jan. 1955. 

$1.00 
FOR PROSPECTIVE 
Report of the National Conference on Col- 
lege Health Education. Washington, Jan. 
1956. 163... $1.00 
A FORWARD LOOK IN COLLEGE HEALTH 
EDUCATION 
Report of the National Conference on Col- 
lege Health Education, Washington, Jan. 
1956. 54 $1.00 


BINDERS 


Each binder holds one year’s issues: green 
leatherette cover, strong metal attachments, 
label holder. Payment must accompany 


order. 
JournaL binder® $3.00 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY binder* $2.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
Complete handbook of sports, games, the 
dance, recreational activities, and athletics 
for secondary-school students. (8th-12th 
grades). Hundreds of illustrations. An at- 
tractive, informative book written to be 
understood and enjoyed by students. Ex- 
cellent text or supplementary material for 
the physical education class. 1955. 2nd 
printing (rev.). 416 p.__.......$3.00 
TEACHERS GUIDE FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Designed expressly to make Physical Educa- 
tion for High School Students a first-rate 
text for physical education classes. Includes 
ways to use the book, discussion guides, 
worksheets, checklists, list of teaching aids. 
1955. (Free to those entitled to desk copies.) 
64 p. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION—AN INTERPRETATION 
A platform for physical education. 


25¢ 


THE PHYSICAL EDUCATOR ASKS ABOUT HEALTH 
Questions and answers on common health 
problems encountered in the physical edu- 
cation and athletics program. Joint Com- 
mittee NEA-AMA. 1951. 50c 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AGE* 
Recommendations of a representative Na- 
tional Conference on Elementary School 
Children. The Athletic Institute. 1951. 
$7 
AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
Up-to-date suggestions for using films, loops, 
sulls, graphs, cartoons, posters, bulletin 
boards, tape recorders, phonographs, pro- 
jectors, radio, and television. Eight-page 
bibliography. Prepared by AAHPER and 
the NEA Dept. of Audio-Visual Instruction. 
1957. 68 p.... $1.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SMALL SCHOOLS 

Joint publication of the Dept. of Rural 
Education and AAHPER, this handbook is 
full of suggestions for activities in small 
schools. 3rd ed. 1954. $1.00 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN 


Report of the 1954 National Conference. 
Principles to be used as guides for planning 
the program of general physical education 
for college men and women. 1955. 


INTRAMURAL SPORTS FOR COLLEGE MEN AND 
WOMEN 
Washington Conference Report. Oct. 1955. 


1956. 48 p.....$1.00 


HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK 

Collection of the best original games from 
this popular feature in the Journal of 
Health-Physical Education-Recreation. 
Printed looseleaf style for insertion in your 
own 3-ring binder so that future games can 
be added. 1956. 239 p...__---$2.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TODAY-TOMORROW. 
NAPECW WORKSHOP REPORT® 
1951. 166 


PURPOSEFUL ACTION. NAPECW WORKSHOP 
REPORT* 
1956. $1.50 


REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ON 
ESSENTIALS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR YOUTH* 
1954. Papers by specialists from all over 
the world. 1955. 170 p.......-.. $2.00 
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DANCE 


DANCE PRODUCTION 

Edited by Gertrude Lippincott. Includes 

materials on all phases of dance production 

written by outstanding authorities. 1956. 
$1.50 


COSTUME CUES 
Prepared by Frances Bascom and Charlotte 
Irey. Costumes for modern dance. 1952. 

SB 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHING DANCE. 
VOL. I. MODERN DANCE AND CHILDREN’S 
DANCE 


List of recordings, piano music, and bib- 
liography. 1953. 55 p... ..$1.00 
VOL. Il. FOLK, SQUARE, AND SOCIAL “DANCE 
List of recordings, piano music, and bib- 


liography. 1953. a $1.00 
VOL. Ill. SELECTED VISUAL AIDS FOR DANCE 
1955. 75¢ 


DANCE RESEARCH 
Prepared by Research Committee, National 


Section on Dance. Rev. 1958. 64 p.-.--. $1.50 
DANCE DIRECTORY 

A directory of colleges and universities of- 
fering a major, minor, or concentration 
dance curriculum. Mimeo. Rev. 1958. 


SELECTED ARTICLES ON DANCE 7 
Packet of over 40 articles which have been 


published in the AAHPER Journal, 1935- 


57. In Preparation. 
NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE 
1958. 4 
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GIRLS-WOMEN’S SPORTS 


Official Guides 

AQUATICS 

1957-59. (next edition July 1959) 75¢ 
ARCHERY-RIDING 


1958-60. (next edition June 1960) 75¢ 
BASKETBALL 

1958-59. (next edition August 1959) 75¢ 
BOWLING-FENCING-GOLF 

1958-60. (next edition June 1960) 75¢ 
FIELD HOCKEY-LACROSSE 

1958-60. (next edition August 1960) —.75c 
SOCCER-SPEEDBALL 

1958-60. (next edition July 1960) _..75¢ 
SOFTBALL-TRACK AND FIELD 

1958-60. (next edition Jan. 1960) ..75¢ 
TENNIS-BADMINTON 
1958-60. (next edition June 1960) —_._.. 75¢ 
VOLLEYBALL 
1957-59. (next edition July 1959) _....75¢ 
WINTER SPORTS AND OUTING ACTIVITIES 
1957-59. (next edition July 1959) 75c 


BASKETBALL RULES REPRINT 
Reprint of Rules section only of 1958-59 
Official Basketball Guide. 25¢c 


Official Scorebooks 


BASKETBALL 2 
BADMINTON 
FIELD HOCKEY 50c 


Special Publications 

STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Rev. 1958. Guiding prepared 
Standards Committee. 2 p. 


DESIRABLE PRACTICES IN SPORTS FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN 


Rev. 1957. Brief statement prepared by 


Standards Committce Free 
DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS — 
AT YOUR SERVICE Free 


STORY OF NATIONAL LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
ON GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS om 
Report of Estes Park Conference, June 1955. 

$1.50 


DGWS AND NAPECW NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON SOCIAL CHANGES In preparation. 
RECREATIONAL GAMES AND SPORTS 
Formerly the Recreational Games—Volley- 
bali Guide. Contains many new articles. To 
be revised every five years. 1958. 

75¢ 


SPORTS ARTICLES REPRINT SERIES 

Selected articles from former NSGWS or 
NSWA Guides. 

Selected Basketball Articles, 1936-53. 


96 p. $1.00 
Selected Field Hockey - Lacrosse Articles, 
1930-55. 128 p...... $1.25 
Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles, 1935-56. 
96 p. $1.00 
Selected Softball Articles, 1939-53. 
80 
Tennis-Badminton Articles, 1934- 
128 
Sele cted Volleyball Articles, 1937-53. 
72 


SPORTS TEACHING MATERIALS: AUDIO-VISUAL 
RESOURCE LIST 
1957 edition, by Frederica Bernhard and 
Marjorie E. Fish. Listing of more than 150 
sports films, filmstrips, and slides giving 
sources and prices. Combines all listings in 
1951, 1952, 1954 packets and lists new visual 
aids now available. 1957. 64 p.. $1.50 
THE DOCTOR ANSWERS SOME PRACTICAL 
QUESTIONS ON MENSTRUATION 
Rev. 1955. By Margaret Bell, P D. 


GROUP GAMES FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
Games for large classes. 1957. 32 p.---50¢ 
(See also Films) 


RECREATION 


LIST OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES OFFERING 
MAJOR CURRICULUMS IN RECREATION 

July 1957. 2 p.__Pree 
EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 

Report of National Conference on Educa- 
tion for Leisure—Role of the Public School. 
May 1957. 80 p. $1.06 


RECREATION FOR THE MENTALLY ILL 
Report of National Conference on Recrea- 
tion for the Mentally Il. Washington, 1957. 
Comprehensive study of the problem by ex- 
perts in the field. 1958. 77 p. $2.00 
CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
Suggests activities that may be taught and 
enjoyed in the classroom. Films, filmstrips, 
books are listed. 1956. 64 p. $1.00 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF RECREATION 
PERSONNEL 
Report of 1956 National Conference. 1957. 
52 p. $1.00 
RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING®* 
By members of the First National Work- 
shop on Recreation. Status and significance 
of recreation in the United States and prin- 
ciples for its guidance. The Athletic Insti- 
tute. 1952. 167 p. $1.25 
THE RECREATION PROGRAM* 
By members of the Second National Work- 
shop on Recreation. Composite picture of 
the major forms of recreation activity. The 
Athletic Institute. 1954. 354 p. $3.00 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 

Clear statement of the definition and values 
of outdoor education. Practical examples 
of interesting activities and projects in out- 
door education appropriate to the elemen- 
tary school. 1956. 75e 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 
Illustrated reference book and text for 
teaching teen-agers to enjoy the outdoors. 
Cloth-bound edition of material published 
in the May 1957 Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals. 
1957. 150 p. $2.50 
CASTING AND ANGLING 7 
A must for the accomplished fisherman as 
well as the novice. The exciting, easy-to- 
read format was created by an outstanding 
designer. Many charts and 2-color illus. 
1958. $2.00 
SHOOTING AND HUNTING 
Replaces Shooting and Firearms Education. 
In preparation. 
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clearly in the place provided (see over). 
Payment must accompany all orders for 
less than $1.00. No COD orders accepted. 
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no returns. All sales of Guides are final. 
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Discount Policy 
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FITNESS 
AAHPER Fitness Test Manual 50 
—— Fitness for Secondary School Youth .. $2.50 
Selected Fitness References 50 
—— Ref. on Facilities and Fquipment__ 75 


Exercise and Fitness 


—— Fitness Reprints... Set of 20 $2.00 
— Fit to Teach $3.50 
CAREER LEAFLETS 
(10: 35c; 25: 70c; 50: $1.25; 100: $2.40) 
—— Health Education As Your Career 
—— Physical Education — Is This Your Career? 
—— Recreation — A New Profession 
ADMINISTRATION 
—— Developing Democratic Human 
Relations Through HPER $3.00 
Second National Conference for City 
Directors of HPER 
—— Children in Focus $3.50 
—— HPER in Small Schools 50 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
—— Health Education $3.00 
School Health Services . $5.00 
—— Healthful School Living £5.00 
Suggested School Health Policies A0 
—— Health Appraisal of School Children 70 
—— Nurse in the School $1.00 
—— Health Aspects of the School Lunch 
Program 
—— Sleep and Children 50 
Sex Education Scries: Set of five $2.25 
Framework for Family Life Fduc. $2.00 
—— Teaching Dental Health to 
Elementary School Children 
—— Health Education Conf. Report $1.00 


—— Health Educ. for Prospective Teac hers $1.00 
——. A Forward Look in College 


Blealtl Education $1.00 
BINDERS 

—— Journar Binder* $3.00 

RESEARCH QUARTERLY Binder* — $2.50 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


—— Physical Education for School 
Students 


3.00 
Teachers Guide 50 
__— Physical Education — Inte rpretation 25 
—— Physical Fducator Asks About Health 50 
Physical Education for Children of 
Elementary School Age* 50 
— — Audio-Visual Materials in PE $1.50 
Physical Education in Small Schools $1.00 
—_— P.E. for College Men and Women $1.00 
—— Intramural Sports for College $1.00 
—_— How We Do It Game Book... $2.50 
. Physical Education Today-Tomorrow- 
NAPECW* el $1.00 
Purposeful Action. NAPECW* $1.50 
Report of the Intl. on P.E. 
for Youth* $2.00 
DANCE 
— Dance Production $1.50 
—__— Costume Cues 50 
—— 1, Modern Dance and Children’s... $1.00 


Folk, Square, and Social. 
“1H, Visual Aids for Dance . 

—— Dance Research ae 

Dance Directory 

Selected Articles on Dance 


— National Section on Dance flyer. rsa Free 
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Aquatics Guide ..... 75 
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Soccer-Speedball Guide 75 
___ Softball-Track and Field Guide 75 
Tennis-Badminton Guide 75 
Winter Sports Outing Activities 

Guide 75 

Basketball Rules Reprint -. 225 

Basketball Scorebook — -75 
Volleyball Scorebook 75 
Badminton Scorebook - -50 

Field Hockey Scorebook -50 

Standards in Sports —...... 75 

____ Desirable Practices in Sports Free 
__._ DGWS At Your Service... Free 


____ Story of Natl. Leadership “Conference $1.50 
—____ DGWS and NAPECW National 


Conference on Social Changes ...In 
Recreational Games and Sports 
Selected Basketball Articles $l ‘00 
Selected Field Hockey-Lacrosse 
Articles - $1.25 
Selected Soccer-Speedball Articles $1.00 
___ Selected Softball Articles $1.00 
—___ Selected Tennis-Badminton Articles $1.25 
—_— Selected Volleyball Articles. $1.00 
Sports Teaching Materials: u 
Visual Resource List $1.50 
— — Doctor Answers Practical 
on Menstruation ‘ 35 
Group Game) 50 
RECREATION 
List of Colleges and Universities 
Offering Major in Recreation Free 
— Education for Leisure $1.00 
Recreation for the Mentally Il $2.00 
Classroom Activities $1.00 
—__ Prof. Prep. of Recreation Personnel. $1.00 
—_— Recreation for Community Living* $1.25 
—__. The Recreation $3.00 
OUTDOOR EDUCATION 
—_— Outdoor Education for Amer. Youth $2.50 
—— Casting and Angling —....... $2.00 


—— Shooting and Hunting In preparation 


FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 


—_— They Grow Up So Fast (color) $135 
— — Loopfilms on Artificial Respiration $4.50 
— — Loopfilms on Diving $15.00 
—— Loopfilms on Diving for Girls and 
Women $15.00 
——— Loopfilms on Synchronized Swimming 
Sets A & B (reel) $15.00 
Softball Rules for Girls “ie $24.00 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Putting PR into HPER $1.00 
FACILITIES 
Planning Facilities for HPER*_.. . $2.50 


—— References on Facilities and 
Equipment 75 
—— College Facilities for PE, HE, Rec.* $2.00 


RESEARCH 

Research Methods Applied to HPER = $5.00 
—— Measurement and Evaluation... $2.50 
—— Masters Theses in HPER ... $3.00 
Graduate Study* $1.00 
—_ Undergraduate Prof. Prep.* $1.00 

PROCEEDINGS 

— — AAHPER Convention, 1954 $2.00 
—— Academy Prof. Contrib. #2, 1952* $1.50 
—_— Academy Prof. Contrib. #3, 1954* $1.50 
—— Academy Prof. Contrib. #4, 1955* $1.50 
—___ Academy Prof. Contrib. #5, 1956* $1.50 


——. Academy Prof. Contrib. #6, 1957-8* $2.00 
—— CPEA Proceedings* 
ea. $1.75 
___ NAPECW Biennial Record, 1951- 53° $1.00 
—— NAPECW Biennial Record, 5 
— — NAPECW Biennial Record, 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Please send the publications indicated. 

Check enclosed for $ vee 

Please Bill Me Bill the School 

(Make checks payable to American Association for 

Health, Physical Education, and Recreation) 


Name 
Please identify your field and position: 


AAHPER MEMBER? 


Address 
City _ 


FILMS 


A DESIGN FOR. PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Chis film shows how a physical education 
specialist and a classroom teacher work to- 
gether to solve some of the problems of 
individual children in the nine and ten- 
year-old age group. Prepared by AAHPER 
in co-operation with Wayne State Univer- 
sity. Prints and preview-to-purchase prints 
are available from Wayne State University, 
College of Education, Detroit 2, Mich. 
Sound, color, 23 min., 16mm__...$190.00 
Black and white $105.00 
THEY GROW UP SO FAST 
This film, designed to interpret physical 
education to the public, depicts a_well- 
rounded and integrated program of physi- 
cal education for all children and youth. 
Sponsored by AAHPER, CPEA, NAPECW, 
Society of State Directors, Athletic Institute. 
Preview: Preview prints with intent to pur- 
chase may be obtained. Write for a request 
form. Sound, color, 27 min., 16mm 
$135.00 (plus postage) 
through Association 
Write for additional information. 


LOOPFILMS ON ARTIFICIAL RESPIRATION 
4 loops: 1. Getting person into = 
Back-pressure arm-lift on two knees; 3. Back 
pressure arm-lift on one knee; 4. Changing 
operators. Complete with adapter $4.50 
LOOPFILMS ON DIVING 

9 loops: 9 fancy dives by an Olympic cham- 
pion. Each dive described and rated by 
Phil Moriarity, Diving Coach, Yale. 
Set complete with adapter 


Available for loan 
Films. 


$15.00 
LOOPFILMS ON DIVING FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 
9 loops: 9 elementary and intermediate 
ge for high school girls and college wom- 
en. Each dive is described and rated. 

Set complete with adapter $15.00 
LOOPFILMS ON SYNCHRONIZED SWIMMING 
Demonstrated by June Taylor. 

Set A; 7 loops—$/5.00; Set B: 7 loops— 
$15.00; Sets A & B on reel (you cut film 
and splice loops): 16. skills $15.00 


Filmstrips 

SOFTBALL RULES FOR GIRLS 

6 filmstrips in full color with captions. 

Available by purchase only, no rentals. 
$24.00 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PUTTING PR INTO HPER 

Public relations handbook published joint- 
ly by AAHPER and National School Public 
Relations Association (NEA). Full of ex- 
amples and suggestions. 1953. 68 p. $1.00 


See Application Blank on reverse side 
(Check type of membership desired) 


(0 Professional (P) $15.00 
Journal, Research Quarterly, and 


NEA Research Bulletin 

Regular (M) ---$10.00 
Journal 

Student Professional (SP) $6.00 
Journal and Research Quarterly 

Student (S) - 


Journal 


Students obtain endorsement by full-time 
professor: 


Signature of Professor 
School or College __ 


FACILITIES 


PLANNING FACILITIES FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION 

Rev. ed. By participants in the Second Na 
tional Facilities Conference. Complete guide 
for planning facilities for health education, 
physical education and athletics, and rec- 
reation and outdoor education. The Ath- 


letic Institute. 1956. 154 $258 
REFERENCES ON FACILITIES AND EQUIPMENT 
209... 


COLLEGE FACILITIES FOR PHYSICAL — 
HEALTH EDUCATION AND RECREATI 

Standards for design and Seaeeies. The 
College Physical Education Association. 
1947. 133 p. $2.00 


RESEARCH 


RESEARCH METHODS APPLIED TO HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
Rev. ed. Techniques and methods of con- 
ducting research in these fields. Basic text 
and reference for courses in research meth- 
ods. 1952. 535 p. $5.00 
MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION MATERIALS 
IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 
Prepared by the AAHPER Research Coun- 
cil, this is a companion volume to Research 
Methods. Summary of useful measurement 
and evaluation instruments to determine 
program outcomes. 1950. 150 p. $2.50 
MASTERS THESES IN HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
Edited by T. K. Cureton. Over 4000 theses, 
completely cross-indexed by subjects and 
areas. Of special value for students, teach- 
ers, and research workers. 1952. 

296 p.... $3.00 
GRADUATE STUDY IN HEALTH EDUCATION, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREATION®* 
The Athletic Institute 31 p. $1.00 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE FOR UNDERGRADUATE 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION, HEALTH EDUCATION, AND RECREATION* 
The Athletic Institute. 0 >... $1.00 


PROCEEDINGS 


AAHPER CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 
New York, 1954. 198 p...__--£2.00 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION® 
Papers and reports. presented at annual 
meetings. Professional contributions No. 2. 


1952. 88 $1.50 
Professional contributions No. 3. 1954. 
144 $1.50 
Professional contributions No. 4. 1955. 
99 p.........$1.50 
Professional contributions No. 5. 1956. 
69 $1.50 
Professional contributions No. 6. 1957-58. 
144 $2.00 


CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLLEGE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION* 

1938, 1951, 1952—each_..._._............... $1.75 
1953, 1954, 1955, 1956, 1957, 1958—each_ $2.00 
BIENNIAL RECORD OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE WOMEN* 
1951-53. Reports, constitution and by-laws, 
membership list 76 p............$1.00 
1953-55. Reports, constitution and by-laws, 
membership list, and Bryn Mawr Confer- 


ence Report 118 p.___— $1.50 
1955-57. Reports, constitution and by-laws, 
membership list $2.00 
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Governor Marvin Griffin, and the keynote address was given 
by Shane MacCarthy, executive director of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness. The Physical Education Depart- 
ment of the University of Georgia, under the leadership of 
B. W. Gabrielsen, planned and conducted the entire confer- 
ence, which was attended by representatives from various 
groups interested in youth fitness, Purposes were to acquaint 
those in attendance with the present status of youth fitness 
in Georgia; to show the present needs of youth fitness in 
Georgia, and to encourage local community action by the 
delegates upon their return home. 

A second development was a series of workshops for grades 
7, 8, and 9 sponsored by the State Department of Education 
and held in convenient locations throughout the state during 
the summer, A study of health and physical education pro- 
grams at these levels was included in each workshop, and 
youth fitness was a vital topic in the discussions.—Jim Owen, 
State Consultant. 


INDIANA 


Interest in and awareness about fitness activities in Indiana 
have increased as indicated by the number of groups request- 
ing information and programs in this general area. The high 
school course of study for physical education, now available 
is complete with tests and norms for both boys and girls. 
‘Some school systems have been involved in testing programs; 
the South Bend City Schools have an extensive program. 

A selected group, representing the state colleges and state 
department staff, has been preparing a survey and evalua- 
tion form to measure school physical education facilities and 
programs, as well as quality of instruction, in the schools of 
the state. 

The subject of fitness has been included in many confer- 
ences throughout the state during the past year, Often the 
theme was not specifically labeled “fitness,” but the subject 
was discussed under the general headings of physical educa- 
tion, health education, and recreation. “Fitness” does not, 
as yet, fit comfortably within our vocabulary, since we in In- 
diana have always considered fitness as a condition resulting 
from a variety of activities including health education, phys- 
ical education, and recreation.—Robert Yoho, State Director. 


KANSAS 


The Governor’s Advisory Committee on Youth Fitness in 
Kansas has had four meetings to date. It sponsored a state- 
wide Governor’s Conference on Youth Fitness on March 28, 


to which 60 organizations dealing with youth were invited to 
-send representatives. Speakers included the Hon. George 


Docking, Governor of Kansas; Adel Throckmorton, state su- 


\petintendent of public instruction; Edward Greenwood, a 
smeniber of the President’s Fitness Council; and Ray Duncan. 


‘Reeommendations of the Governor’s Advisory Committee, 


‘whi¢h-were endorsed by the Governor’s Conference, are: (1) 
‘that-a.state supervisor of health and physical education serve 


‘inthe State Department of Public Instruction, (2) that 
scheols devote one period per day to health, physical educa- 


‘tion, and safety from grades 1 through 12, and (3) that the 


Kansas Congress of Parents and Teachers take the respon- 


-sibility fer. organizing local community councils on health 
-and fitness. 


“The Kansas PTA has agreed to assume responsibility for 
organizing lecal committees and will work toward the goal 
of a fitness council in each community. These local com- 
mittees will: appraise local programs and make recommenda- 
tions for improvement. Plans of the Governor’s Advisory 
Committee: will center around means of implementing the 
work of the local councils.—Henry Shenk, Chairman, Gov- 
ernor’s Advisory Committee on Youth Fitness. 
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MEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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KENTUCKY 


The impetus given at the national level by the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness and the AAHPER to the improve- 
ment of the fitness of our youth has caused Kentucky to 
evaluate and revitalize its programs serving youth. Governor 
A. B. Chandler requested representatives of official state 

Z » prof 1 groups, and lay organizations to plan 
for a Governor’s Conference on Youth Fitness. This confer- 
ence was held at the University of Kentucky on February 20, 
1958, with 120 persons, representing more than 60 groups, 
participating. Shane MacCarthy, executive director of the 
President’s Council on Youth Fitness, was keynote speaker. 

Since the time of this conference, many groups have been 
actively engaged in improving programs of fitness for youth. 
The state program in health and physical education—health 
and physical education daily for all elementary students, 
basic health courses for high school students, and physical 
education for all high school students—is being more fully 
implemented by local school districts. 


The Louisville City Schools have inaugurated a system-wide 
testing program under the direction of T. B. Godfrey, super- 
visor of health and physical education. The Jefferson County 
Schools, under the direction of the supervisor of health and 
physical education, Herb Lewis, have included more appara- 
tus work in their programs of physical education. The PTA 
organizations locally, and on a statewide basis, are strongly 
supporting more fitness development of our youth. The city 
of Louisville, under the direction of Mayor Bruce Hoblitzell, 
has developed an extensive program of activities for youth 
in line with the r dations of the President’s Council. 
—Richard Lee Gentry, State Director. 


* * 


LOUISIANA 


Physical education clinics at the elementary school level 
have been planned for this fall on a regional basis at the 
various state colleges and universities. Physical fitness test- 
ing, along with demonstrations of activities which make up 
a balanced physical education program, will be presented to 
elementary teachers and principals. The clinics will be co- 
sponsored by the State Department of Education, the Health, 
and Physical Education Section of the Louisiana College Con- 
ference, and the Louisana AHPER. 

Several other projects will emphasize the elementary level. 
Elsa Schneider of the U. S. Office of Education will spend 
ten days in Louisiana this fall, holding professional meetings 
in the colleges and addressing every elementary teacher in 
several counties. She will appear at the State Convention in 
November. 

A LAHPER committee has been appointed to study youth 
fitness councils and conferences of other states with a view 
to possible action in Louisiana. An Outdoor Education Work- 
shop, planned by many co-operating state agencies, will be 
held at Chicot State Park November 13-15. 

Other related activities include purchasing of the LAHPER 
film “They Grow Up So Fast” for all regional state film li- 
braries, a Dental Health Conference planned for this Septem- 
ber, and the organization of several county-wide health and 
physical education associations. In addition to demonstra- 
tions planned for the Silver Anniversary program of the 
LAHPER =: panel will discuss “The Role of Recreation in Na- 
tional Fitness.” —William E. Noonan, Jr., State Director. 


MAINE 


The Maine AHPER has as its theme for the year 1958, 
“Fitness: The Common Denominator,” as a result of the Fit- 
ness Committee’s report and action of the executive com- 
mittee. More and more schools are utilizing fitness tests to 
upgrade their programs, with emphasis on three areas: test- 
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ing, activities to minimize fitness deficiencies, and retesting. 

For boys there is an interest in weight lifting, wrestling, 
and using fitness testing for specific purposes. The City of 
Portland is testing all children to better identify needs. Cony 
High School in Augusta uses fitness tests for classification 
purposes. Many programs are benefiting from increased mo- 
tivation. 

All section meetings at the state Physical Education Con- 
vention in October are using fitness as a theme. Efforts are 
now being made for a New England Conference and gover- 
nors will discuss fitness at the Eastern States Exposition this 
month. It may soon be possible to form a fitness council on 
the state level— Quentin R. Unger, State Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts newspapermen are among those contribut- 
ing to the state’s fitness program by attending and reporting 
on physical fitness meetings in the communities. A campaign 
is being sponsored by the AAU Physical Fitness Committee 
to test every boy and girl in the state. Every school has a 
copy of the test, in which over 300,000 children have parti- 
cipated. Copies of the AAHPER test have been distributed 
to all the communities in the state from which a representa- 
tive attended the annual Conference of Physical Education, 
March 28. Many of the communities have had pilot studies 
in preparation for action this fall. 

It is our belief that every child should be evaluated in phys- 
ical education and our aim is to spread that belief through- 
out the country, where approximately 8 million children have 
already taken part in the test.—Ralph H. Colson, State Direc- 
tor. 


MARYLAND 


The fitness objective of physical education is receiving in- 
creased attention in the Maryland program. In a desire to 
gear programs accordingly, “Producing Physical Fitness in 
Maryland Youth” was named the theme for the spring con-- 
ference of the Maryland AHPER. An important part of the 
program was the report of the Association’s Fitness Com- 
mittee, which included a recommendation to use the newly 
developed AAHPER tests. Since other tests were already in 
use by schools, the supervisors of physical education set up 
machinery for the channeling of all test results so that a 
state-wide picture could be drawn. 

In a response to public demand for professional interpre- 
tation of programs emphasizing physical fitness, the Balti- 
more Public Schools sponsored 20 television programs, and 
the Prince George’s County Schools contributed to a large 
physical education demonstration. The number of individual 
schools that are placing renewed emphasis on physical educa- 
tion demonstration is growing. 

To encourage new horizons, two workshops in outdoor edu- 
cation were sponsored on the state level. They have resulted 
in exploration and experimentation on the part of many 
schools and the planning of county workshops for 1958-59. 
A state advisory committee will start functioning in Septem- 
ber. Complementing all this activity, the Governor’s Con- 
ference on Recreation was devoted to “Family Recreation,” 
with emphasis on the expanded use, improvement, and ac- 
quisition of outdoor areas.—Herbert R. Steiner, State Direc- 
tor. 


MICHIGAN 


Both the State Committee on Physical Education and the 
State Committee on Health Education are at work studying 
the problems, issues, and needs related to the improvement 
of health education, physical education, and recreation in 
Michigan schools. Workshops have been held in physical 
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education at which the local school district serves as host to 
20 or more neighboring districts. The purpose is to study 
local school problems in the broad area of health, physical 
education, and recreation. Past experience in this project 
has lead to the belief that this can be an effective means for 
improving the fitness programs for children. 

Both commitiees have submitted materials to state pro- 
fessional journals about “‘What Research Says” in physical 
education and health education. The committees are cur- 
rently reviewing and appraising various State Department of 
Public Instruction publications and will report their recom- 
mendations to the department. 

A conference was called on “Teacher Competencies in 
Health Education.” The results were encouraging, and it is 
expected that a follow-up conference will be held during the 
current school year. State department committees, in co-op- 
eration with various voluntary health agencies and the Michi- 
gan AHPER, recently held meetings for Michigan Education 
Association members engaged in health and physical educa- 
tion.— Edwin G. Rice, State Director. 


MINNESOTA 


The Governor of Minnesota will attend the physical fitness 
conference to be held sometime this fall. Physical education 
personnel from the University of Minnesota have been en- 
gaged in pre-planning activity. Names of people represent- 
ing all aspects of society interested in fitness have been tenta- 
tively suggested for a fall workshop. After the workshop, re- 
gional conferences will be conducted throughout the state in 
an attempt to reach the local level—Carl Knutson, State Di- 
rector. 


MISSOURI 


A 15-member executive committee on youth fitness was ap- 
pointed this summer by Gov. James T. Blair, Jr. The gov- 
ernor stated that the committee will set up a council to pro- 
mote physical fitness programs for the youth of Missouri. 

Hubert A. Wheeler, state commissioner of education, was 
designated as chairman of the state executive committee, 
Others named by the governor were: Mayor H. Roe Bartle of 
Kansas City; Walter Byers, executive director of the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, Kansas City; Mrs. John Ellis, 
vice-president of the Missouri Congress of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, Mountain Grove; Ray Evans, vice-president of 
Traders National Bank, Kansas City; C. O. Green, president of 
the Missouri AHPER; H. M. Hardwicke, acting director of 
the State Division of Health, Jefferson City; Karl Johan- 
boeke, president of Missouri Recreation Association, St. 
Louis; Don Faurot, director of athletics, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; Irvin A. Keller, executive director, Mis- 
souri State High School Activities Association, Columbia; Pat- 
tric Ruth O’Keefe, director of health and physical education, 
Kansas City Public Schools; J. Taylor Spink, general man- 
ager, The Sporting News, St. Louis; Oral W. Spurgeon, di- 
rector of supervision, State Department of Education, Jeffer- 
son City; Homer C. Wadsworth, executive director, Kansas 
City Association Trusts and Foundations; and Joseph Jaeger, 
Jr., director, Missouri State Park Board, Jefferson City.— 
Oral W. Spurgeon, State Director. 


NEW JERSEY 


Along with today’s emphasis on the sciences, languages, 
and mathematics, greater recognition is being given to the 
physical fitness program. The New Jersey Department of 
Education has developed a guide for programming in phys- 
ical education and athletics in six years of dary 
tion, with an opening statement on the importance of phys- 
ical fitness in the program (initial distribution over 8000). 
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a quick and lasting energy breakfast* 


isa BETTER BREAKFAST 


The fast tempo and strenuous demands 
of modern life demand quick and lasting 
food energy. The lowa Breakfast Blood Sugar 
Studies proved that a basic cereal and milk 
breakfast providing about 20 gm. mixed plant 
and animal protein (cereal and milk) provided 
quick and lasting energy throughout the early 
and late morning hours. This quick and lasting 
energy basic breakfast pattern consists of the 


*What is meant by “Quick and Lasting Energy’’? 
It is a prompt “‘lift’? due to a quick rise in blood 
sugar—a lasting “lift”? due to the fact that the 
blood sugar remains up and falls only gradually 
during the late morning hours. The Iowa Breakfast 
Studies demonstrated that the basic cereal and 
milk breakfast provided Quick and Lasting Energy. 


following: orange juice, % cup; cereal (dry 
weight), 1 oz.; with whole milk, 4% cup; and 
sugar, | tsp.; bread, white enriched, 2 slices 
toasted ; with butter, 1 tsp.; whole milk, 1 cup, 
and coffee. It provides, for most adults, about 
one-fourth of the day’s requirements of 
protein and calories and contributes a good 
share of essential vitamins and minerals. 


FOOD COMES FIRST 
AT BREAKFAST 


At the National Food Conference held in Wash- 
ington early this year it was reported that about 
one-half of the population ate inadequate break- 
fasts. The need for better breakfast eating habits 
was emphasized. In this 8th September nation- 
wide Better Breakfast Month the Cereal Institute 
invites you to become a Better Breakfast Booster 
in your community. 


Reference: A Summary of the lowa Breakfast Studies. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1957 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC., 135 south Lasalle street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 


milk - 
CEREAL 

butter | \ (bread | 
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During the year, the New Jersey HPERA has conducted a 
number of regional meetings with the theme, “Physical Fit- 
ness Challenges,” consisting of demonstrations and testing 
programs centering around activities for physical fitness. 
Many schools have renewed interest in more testing for 
physical fitness, and all known tests have been employed by 
various school districts. 

Perhaps the most widely distributed statement this past 
year for any educational group was developed by a special 
committee of the New Jersey City Director’s Association for 
Health and Physical Education. This statement on “Physical 
Fitness for New Jersey Youth” appeared in the New Jersey 
Federation of District Boards of Education publication, 
which has a circulation of over 5000, and in the New Jersey 
Education Association Review, reaching 40,000 teachers and 
administrators. This wide distribution has brought renewed 
attention to the need for evaluating programs of fitness for 
living in New Jersey.—Everett L, Hebel, State Director. 


NEW MEXICO 


The New Mexico Council on Youth Fitness held five state- 
wide meetings during the past year. Dewey Langston, pro- 
fessor of health, physical education, and recreation at East- 
ern New Mexico University, Portales, is the new president of 
the Council. At a meeting in March, a constitution was 
adopted and plans made for increasing the membership. 

The Council has developed a fitness test involving three 
components. The University of New Mexico is compiling 
the results and plans to establish standards. 

Arrangements are now being made to organize various 
committees for the purpose of developing curriculum guides 
in the junior and senior high school area. It is hoped that 
one of the colleges or universities of New Mexico will accept 
this as a major project in co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Education. This represents a vital need in New 
Mexico. To improve teaching in the area of health educa- 
tion, physical education, and recreation, the Certification 
Division of the Department of Education, in co-operation 
with institutions of higher learning, is currently establishing 
minimum requirements for teachers in these fields, 

The New Mexico Council on Youth Fitness is also planning 
a Governor’s Conference which will be held some time in the 
future.—Fred J. Hinger, State Director. 


NEW YORK 


Fitness activities in New York State have centered largely 
in the area of improving programs in health education, 
physical education, and recreation, evaluating results, and 
informing the public of achievements. 

Major activities during the past year included: 

1. Release of the New York State Physical Fitness Test in 
March 1958. The test is designed for use in grades 4 through 
12 for both boys and girls. State norms have been estab- 
lished for each grade level and sex. An instructional film 
on this test is in the process of preparation. 

2. The New York State AHPER has appointed a Com- 
mittee on Physical Fitness. Projected activities include pro- 
motion of local fitness committees and selection of the more 
physically fit boys and girls in each high school. 

'3. Several clinics have been held to stimulate interest in 
evaluation, particularly in the use of the New York State 
Physical Fitness Test. 

4. The theme of the annual State Association Conference 
was “Operation Fitness.” Shane MacCarthy and Carl A. 
Troester, Jr., spoke, and a clinic and demonstration on 
“Physical Fitness Test as Correlated with the Total Physical 
Education Program in Elementary Schools” were presented. 

5. A State-Wide Conference on Outdoor Education was 
held at the Sagamore Conference Center in the Adirondacks 
in September. 
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6. An active State Outdoor Education Association has 
been formed. 

7. A state-wide survey on the status of health education 
is nearing completion. 

8. A state conference on fitness is contemplated in the 
near future.—George Grover, State Director. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Last November, a conference on Youth Fitness called to- 
gether by State Superintendent of Public Instruction Dr. 
Charles F. Carroll, was held in Raleigh. Representatives 
from college and state agencies attended the meeting. 

One of the conclusions of the group was that, before 
forming a council or calling a state-wide conference, a study 
should be made of youth fitness activities of all state agen- 
cies. The group requested the personnel of the Division of 
School Health and Physical Education to make this survey. 
Information from questionnaires sent out to 14 state agen- 
cies has been tabulated and summarized and will be used as 
a basis for discussing future action. 

At the North Carolina AHPER annual meeting last Decem- 
ber, better youth fitness programs were promoted as follows: 

1. “Youth Fitness” was the theme of the two-day con- 
ference. 

2. Shane MacCarthy, executive director, President’s Coun- 
cil on Youth Fitness, addressed the association twice. 

3. The president of the North Carolina AHPER, Ellen 
Griffin, was authorized to appoint a Youth Fitness Commit- 
tee. (This committee has subsequently been appointed. It 
has met once and is currently working on a physical fitness 
test in cooperation with the Division of School Health and 
Physical Education, State Department of Public Instruction.) 

4. Fitness tests as carried on in the Greensboro city 
schools were demonstrated, 

5. Harold Barrow, past president of the association, made 
a progress report on the AAHPER “Youth Fitness Project.” 

The North Carolina Conference on Physicians and Schools 
held last November, featured “Youth Fitness.”’ Simon Me- 
Neely, Specialist for Health, Physical Education, and Ath- 
letics, U. S. Office of Education, was the principal speaker.— 
Charles E. Spencer, State Director. 


OHIO 


The minimum state standards in health and physical edu- 
cation for the elementary and secondary schools have been 
revised to conform with the section of the Revised Code of 
Ohio relative to the required teaching of basic, fundamental 
subjects in the public schools. The new standards state that 
“Each school shall provide a program of health, physical 
education, recreation, and safety which meets the needs of 
all pupils and school personnel.” 

The standards further state that each school shall (1) 
provide those health services essential for the promotion of 
health and protection of the pupils and school personnel, 
(2) provide a health instruction program which develops 
understandings, attitudes, and skills essential for healthful 
living, (3) provide a wholesome environment which promotes 
healthful school living, (4) enroll all pupils in an instruc- 
tional program of physical education organized in such a 
way as to meet the developmental needs of each pupil, (5) 
provide a recreational program as a part of a comprehensive 
physical education program, (6) provide instruction in a 
safety program essential for safe living in the school and 
community, (7) utilize all the existing community resources 
in planning and conducting its program of health, physical 
education, recreation, and safety, and (8) designate some 
member of the staff to co-ordinate the total program. 

The Ohio AHPER conducted its three-day convention 
around the theme “Fitness For Today ’N Tomorrow.”’—Paul 
E. Landis, State Director. 
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OKLAHOMA A considerable number of research studies in the field of 

The State Association, in co-operation with the Oklahoma fitness have been carried on in the departments of health 
Improvement Commission and the Okisheme State Depart and physical education in the colleges and universities of 
ment of Education, held a Conference en Physical Fumes South Dakota which offer graduate credit. | This research has 
for Oklahoma Youth March 21-22. Since this was the first been publi shed in 2 sete: gs A and periodicals and has been 
such conference in the state, educators made up the major disenssed in professional physical education meetings as well 


as in parent-teacher meetings. 
portion of the attendance = am etemngs te get those people The State University of South Dakota has presented a 30- 
who are responsible for the school program interested in the . li levisi h . Ser th t 
problem. minute live television program each wee or the past tour 


years, and there has been considerable discussion relative to 
ones be fitness by physical education leaders throughout the state 
developed for the physical fitness program in Oklahoma wae were invited to participate from time - me. With na 
schools and that the schools of the state be encouraged to use andicnce of several hundred thousand, this television — 
this instrument during the coming schoel year. The Okla- gram has been very potent method of dovelaping an awase- 
heme Guietesiionn Nelegvemnent Conusiibateis which aon ness of the need for fitness and a desire by individuals to 
sponsible for all improvement made in the state schools, is thelr foal aributed 

interested in the program and is now in the process of de- 
veloping an instrument for the evaluation of fitness pro- velopenent of physical education programs in clementary, 
grams in the state, which will appraise instructional person- ond 


Among the r dations resulting from the ccnfer- 


; education programs, and schools in which physical educa- 
tion was already a part of the curriculum have made their 
personnel be added to the State Department of Education programs more intensive end extensive—jJohn B. Van Why, 

P P Chairman, State Department of Health, Physical Education, 
to improve its professional consultative services and leader- 


ship in working with public schools in the improvement of ond Recreation. 


their programs of physical fitness. 
Plans are being made to hold a Governor’s Fitness Con- TENNESSEE 
ference sometime during the first semester of the fall term. 


4. Tennessee is continuing its emphasis on physical fitness 


through a series of clinics. The first round of clinics was 
held in geographical regions centered around certain colleges. 
OREGON Teachers in the elementary schools, principals, and school 
administrators were invited from county and city school sys- 
tems. Conferences were held at the following places: Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville; City High School, Chat- 
tanooga; Union University, Jackson; Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute, Cookeville; Middle Tennessee State College, Mur- 
freesboro; Austin Peay State College, Clarksville; and the 
Martin Branch of the University of Tennessee. 

The Tennessee College Physical Education Association has 
adopted the program and is planning to furnish consultant 
service so a clinic can be held in every school system of the 
state. When this task has been completed, school people 
will know the part that physical fitness plays in the over-all 
program of health and physical education. Co'leges will be 
asked to assign personnel to school systems to aid in this 
work, It is hoped that a college physical education workshop 
can be held soon for developing plans. 

A study is almost completed, which will revise the series 


The fortieth annual convention of the Oregon AH?ER, 
held last November, emphasized fitness as a fundamental 
factor in the health education, physical education, and 
recreation programs for children and youth. Oregon also 
served as the host state for the annual convention of the 
Northwest District of AAHPER. The conference program 
highlighted “Fitness for Youth,” with particular emphasis 
on interpretation, public relations, need for school-communi- 
ty planning of programs and facilities, and the adequate 
preparation of teachers for their responsibilities in the total 
health and physical education programs. 

The supervisory staff of the health and physical education 
section of the State Department of Education has conducted 
numerous county-wide in-service clinics, conferences, and 
workshops in these areas to further improve the total fitness 
of children and youth in Oregon. The State Department of 
Education, in co-operation with an advisory committee and of physical fitness tests for boys in grades 7-12. At the 
the School of Health and Physical Education of the Univer- present time the Kraus-Weber and the Junior AAU tests are 
sity of Oregon, has revised the standards and norms for the being used.—Charlie Kerr, State Director. 

Oregon Moter Fitness Test Battery referred to in the Septem- 
ber 1956 issue of JOHPER. The revised test battery for 


boys includes pull-ups (palms outward), 160-yard potato TEXAS 

race, and the jump-and-reach. For the girls, the test battery A study of the Health and Physical Education curriculum 

included hanging in arm-flexed position, starding broad for grades 1-12 is being conducted by a Commission on the 

jump, and the crossed-arm curl-ups.—George J. Sirnio, State Health and Physical Education Curriculum, working with 

Director. the Commissioner of Education and staff members of the 
State Department of Education. Assisting is an Advisory 
Committee, composed of lay persons with some training, ex- 

SOUTH DAKOTA perience, and interest in the field. Purposes of the study are: 

Total fitness is 2 major concern in many health and physi- 1. To make a comprehensive study of present needs and 
cal education programs in South Dakota, especially since the practices in teaching health and physical education in Texas 
formation of the Youth Fitness Council by President Eisen- elementary and secondary schools. 
hower. In an attempt to promote fitness, a number of high 2. To make recommendations. concerning the minimum 
schools throughout South Dakota have conducted physical curricular offerings which are acceptable in health and physi- 
fitness tests. cal education. 

Fitness and its implications have been discussed at the 3. To develop rec dati concerning standards 
last two South Dakota State Physical Education Conventions. that would lead to adoption of uniform procedures for giving 
Much attention has also been given to fitness by the South credit, and to minimum required participation by the in- 
Dakota College Physical Education Association. dividual student. 


* * * * * * * * * & * * * * * * * * * * * x * * 
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Behind the vast growth of American sports, is The Athletic Institute 
and its advisory council of top authorities in the field of athletics, 
physical education and recreation. The Athletic Institute is a 
non-profit organization through which the equipment industry and 
professional membership groups cooperate for the purpose of 
making America healthier and stronger through active 
Sports participation. 


TE + 209 S. STATE STREET 
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Ace Carton Company, Chicago, Ill, 

Adirondack Bats, Inc., a N. Y. 
Albany Felt Company, Albany, N. Y. 
American Box Board Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
American Felt Company, Glenville, Conn. 
American Gut String Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
American Playground Device €o., Anderson, Ind. 
American Thread Company, Chica 

The American Trampoline Co., Jefferson, lowa 
Ashaway Products, Inc., Ashoway, R. |. 

The Athletic Journal, Evanston, i. 

Atlas Athletic Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Bancroft Sporting Goods Co., Pawtucket, R. I. 
The Bike Web Company, Chicago, Ill. 

Boy’s Life, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Brooks Shoe Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Tom Broderick , Glendale, Calif. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, Ill, 


Calnap Tanning Company, Napa, Calif. 

Caron Compeny, Rochelie, Ill. 

Carron Net Company, ‘o Rivers, 

Central States Thread Gompant, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago Tanning Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Charles F. Clark, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 

Coach and Athlete, Atlanta, Ga. 

Samuel Philadelphia, Pa. 

Converse Rubber Company, Melrose Park, Ill. 
Cortiand Line Company, Cortland, N. Y. 
Cosom Industries, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Cramer Chemical Company, Gardner, Kansas 
Cron Publications, North Hollywood, Calif. 


John B. Davidson Woolen Mills, Eaton Baste, Mich. 

J. deBeer & Albany, N. Y. 

Denkert, Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 

Dexter-Wayne Company, Lensdele, Pa. 

Dixie ga, Tenn. 

Dodge, Inc., Chicago, WM. 

J. A. Dubow Mfg. | Company Chicago, Ill. 

D p Tire GR Corp., New York, N. Y. 


«) 


Empire Specialty Footwear Co., Endicott, N. Y. 
Employee Recreation Magazine, New York, N. Y. 


Essex Rubber Div. of The Thermoid Co., Trenton, N. J. 


F. C. Feise Co., Narbeth, Pa. 
Felco Athletic Wear Company, New York, N. Y. 
The -_ Net and Twine Company, Menominee, 


‘ B. Foot Tanning Company, Redwing, Minn. 
g Co., Inc., Brockton, Mass. 


The General Athletic Products Co., Greenville, Ohio 

— Fibre Box Company, West Springfield, 
ass. 

G Sportcraft Co. Ltd., N. J. 

The Harry “Gill Company, Urbana, Ill. 

, Chicago, Ill. 

J. H. Grady Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Ruboten Div. Great American Industries, Inc, 


, Va. 
Gunnison Bros. Inc., Girard, Pa. 


Haartz-Mason, Inc., Watertown, Mass. 

Hanna Manufacturing Company, Athens, Ga. 
Harvard Specialty Mfg. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
H. Harwood & Sons, Natick, Mass. 

Hillerich G Bradsby Company, Louisville, 
Hoffmann-Stafford Tanning Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hofran, Inc., Tampa, Fla 

Alan Howard, Inc., new York, Y. 
Hughes-Consolidated, Inc., Nee York, N. Y. 
Hutchinson Bros. Leather ‘Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hyde Athletic Shoe Company, Cambridge, Mas. 


IMinois Mechanical Leather Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Indian Archery & Toy Corp., Ind. 
The Ivory System, ee "Mass. 


. B. Athletic Shoe Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
The Johnstown Knitting Mill Co., Johnstown, N.Y. 
Jones and Naudin, Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
Joyal- Van Dole, Inc., Powtucket, R. 1. 
E. P. J , Chicago, 


Arthur Kahn Company, Inc., New York, N. Y¥. 
Joseph G. Kren, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Lamkin Leather Company, Chicago, III. 
The Linen Thread Company, Inc., Patterson, N. J. 


The MacG , Cincinnati, Ohio 
N. J. Magnan North Attleboro, Mass. 
Marba, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Marshall Clothing Mfg. Co., Butler, Ind. 
Fred Medart Products, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Mentor, Arlington, Texas 
The Meyercord Compeny, Chicago, Ill. 
d Jacket pany, St. Louis, Mo. 


National Baseball Congress, Wichita, Kansas 

National Bowling Washington, D. Cc. 

National Sportin Assn., Chicago, Ill. 
representing all its sporting ‘goods 
members. 

National Sports Company, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Notional Vulcanized Fibre Co., Noa Del. 

Nelson Knitting Company, Rockford ul 

Nocona Leather Goods Co., Nocona, Texas 

Nonpariel Div. of The Gared Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 


Oliver Bros., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Paper Package Com Indianapolis, Ind. 
Ben Pearson, Inc., Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Pennsylvania Athletic Products, Akron, Ohio 
Petersen G Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

F. C. Phillips, Inc., Stoughton, Mass. 

Post Manufacturing Co., New York, N. Y. 

Powers Manufacturing €o., Waterloo, lowa 
Premier Athletic Products Corp., River-Vale, N. J. 


Rawlings y Goods Co., St. Lowis, Mo. 
George A each Company, ine., ‘Philadeiphio, Pa. 
Recreation E t Corp nd. 
Red Fox Mfg. Co., Div. oft ean & Boren, 

lias, Texos 
Charles A. Richardson, Inc., West Mansfield, Mass. 
John T. Riddell, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Rockford Textile Mills, Inc., McMinneville, Tenn. 
A. H. Ross & Sons Company, Chicago, Ill. 
F. Rulison G Sons, Inc., Johnstown, N. Y. 


Send Knitting Mills Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Sawyer Tanning Company, Napa, a. 
Scholastic Magazines, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Scoremaster Company, Hollywood, Calif. 
Scott Port- A-Fold, Inc., Archbold, Ohio 
The S$ Rubber ¢ pany, New Hoven, Conn. 

rs Roebuck G Company, Chicago, Ill. 
Sells Aerial Tennis Company, Kansas City, Konses 

Shingle Company, Camden, N. J. 
Ed W. Simon Company, New York, N. Y. 
William Skinner & Sons, New York, N.Y. 
Sone Manufacturing Co. Div. of Russell 
Co., Alexander City, Ala. 

Southland Athletic Mfg. Co., Terrell, Texas 
A. G. Spalding & Bros., Inc., Chicopee, Mass. 
Sportatron Company of America, New London, Conn. 
The Sporting Goods Dealer, St. Loui - 
The Sporting Goods Fair, Chicago, | 
Sporting Goods Products, Cleveland Heights, Ohio 
The Sporting News, St. Louis, Mo. 
Sports Age, New York, N. Y. 
Sports Review, Chicago, Ill. 
Stall G Dean Mfg. Co., Brockton, Mass. 
Stowe-Woodward, Inc., Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
Surpass Leather =n Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. Swoboda & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tober Baseball Mfg. Company, Rockville, Conn. 
United States Rubber Co., New York, N. Y. 


ictor rts, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Von , Los Angeles, Calif. 


H. Wagner & Adler Company, New York, N 
Wilson Sporting Goods Company, River 
Wigwam Mills, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis. 


Yarrington Mills Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Besides the above, The Athletic Institute has an 
associate membership comprised of a number of 
Sporting goods dealers, geographically spread through- 
out the United States. 
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4. To explore administrative problems such as schedule 
making and substitutions for required activity and make rec- 
ommendations concerning standards in this area. ; 

5. To review state-adopted textbooks in the area of health 
and physical education, grades 1-12. 

6. To assist the staff of the State Department of Educa- 
tion in the preparation of curricular materials. 

7. To make any other r dations that might be 
needed concerning health and physical education, grades 
1-12. 

Two steps which the members of the commission believe 
will lead to the over-all improvement of health and physical 
education programs in public schools are the establishment 
of minimum standards which every accredited school should 
meet and the development of long-range objectives that may 
be accomplished in 10 or 12 years. The commission met 
in June to further explore the problems facing the schools 
in providing an adequate program.—Lewis Spears, State 
Director. 


VERMONT 


The first Governor’s Conference on Youth Fitness of the 
year was held May 26 with 171 participants. The program 
consisted of greetings from Gov. Joseph B. Johnson, a speech 
by the Hon. Phillip B. Chase, chairman of the Governor's 
Committee, and three discussion sessions on fitness through 
physical activities, health, and moral and spiritual growth. 
Keynote speaker was General Edwin N. Clark, a member of 
the President’s Citizens Advisory Committee on Youth Fit- 
ness. An address on basic fitness for the family was given 
by Bonnie Pruden, followed by a demonstration in which 
Miss Prudden used some of her youngsters from the Institute 
for Physical Fitness. 

Reports of group discussions were summarized by Lt. Gov. 
Robert T. Stafford. The second meeting of the Governor’s 
Committee on Youth Fitness was held July 17, at which E. 
Urner Goodman was guest speaker. Plans for follow-up 
action were made at this meeting.—Raymond B. Magwire, 
State Director. 


VIRGINIA 


A project of much significance is the re-working of the 
certification requirements for health and physical education 
instructors. The requirements, while not increased in terms 
of total hours of work required, have been re-worked and 
pinpointed so that they are more meaningful in terms of the 
emphasis on current needs in respect to the preparation of 
health and physical education teachers. 

Virginia has continued to stress evaluation of results in 
health and physical education. The evaluation project spon- 
sored by the State Board of Education has made significant 
forward strides during the past year. Many individual schools 
in the state have placed much stress on evaluation, with the 
result that individual achievement has become important. 

The State Board of Education has revised the regulations 
for required health and physical education. As a result, 
health and physical education in grades 11 and 12 is no 
longer a state requirement. However, schools may make it a 
lecal requirement, and it is our hope that many schools will 
continue to require health and physical education of all 
pupils or to offer it as an elective to pupils in grades 11 and 
12. 

It is generally agreed that, as a result of the problems 
faced during the past year and because of curriculum 
changes in view of the space age, the emphasis for health 
and physical education for the coming year will be upon 
quality of instruction, more attention to public relations, and 
the importance of intramural programs, in order to provide 
an opportunity for pupils who may not otherwise benefit 
from participation in health and physical education. Physical 
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fitness and the determination of fitness levels will also be 
stressed.—Harold K. Jack, State Director. 


WASHINGTON 


The theme of this issue of JOPHER, “Our Challenge in 
the Space Age,” is echoed by the theme of the next annual 
convention of the Washington AHPER, “Strength and 
Satellites." The November meeting will place emphasis on 
program development for fitness. 

During the past school year, state curriculum committees 
have been working on the development of new guides for 
physical education. The first of these, covering grades 1 
through 6, will be published this fall; the secondary guide 
will follow. Fitness activities form the basis of the program 
in these courses of study. 

With the cooperation of the fitness committee of the 
Washington AHPER, the state office is conducting a testing 
program in 50 selected school districts of various sizes. The 
test batteries were designed by the fitness committee. 

Many programs of fitness development are under way in 
the state. For example, the Tacoma PTA will sponsor a city- 
wide conference on youth fitness during November. Every 
youth-serving agency and many of the civic and business 
organizations will be invited to take part in the conference, 
Shane MacCarthy has been invited to attend and spearhead 
the movement in Tacoma.—Darwin Seeley, State Director. 


WISCONSIN 


At the School Administrator’s Annual Fall Conference, at- 
tended by approximately 800 city and county superintend- 
ents, high school principals, county supervisors, and others, 
a well received discussi and de tration on physical 
fitness was directed by Robert Francis, of the University of 
Wisconsin. Three meetings of the State School Health Coun- 
cil featured fitness. 

Six workshops for physical education teachers, with em- 
phasis on fitness, were held at strategic spots throughout the 
state last fall. These were sponsored jointly by the host 
colleges, State Department of Public Instruction, and 
WAHPER. The WAHPER annual fall conference and the 
Midwest AHPER conference, held in Milwaukee, also stressed 
fitness. 

Governor Thompson, at the request of the WAHPER, has 
appointed a Council on Youth Fitness which includes a num- 
ber of school and college physical education personnel. 
Chairman is Dr. H. Kent Tenny, Madison pediatrician. 

Fitness via outdoor education activities has received en- 
couragement through co-operative sponsorship of three 
hunting and gun safety clinics and two conferences on out- 
door education and school camping. Sponsors include the 
state departments of public instruction and conservation, 
National Rifle Association, and SAMMI. Approximately 200 
teachers and administrators were reached, and there is al- 
ready evidence of follow-up activities. 

The State Department of Public Instruction recently re- 
vised standards for those schools claiming state aid as “‘in- 
tegrated school districts.”?> A provision which will materially 
strengthen the elementary physical education program re- 
quires supervisory visitation of classes by a physical educa- 
tion specialist at least one period every two weeks, when 
physical education is taught by the classroom teacher. An 
increasing number of schools are employing specialized 
teachers to work in the intermediate and upper elementary 
grades and to direct after-school activities. 

Panel discussions on “Fitness of Children and Youth” were 
presented on “Teacher Time,” a State Department of Public 
Instruction radio series for teachers in service. Arranged and 
moderated by Orlo Miller, the half-hour shows included 
medical, pub'ic health, college, and public school personnel. 
—Orlo W. Miller, State Director. 
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A Design 
for 
Physical 
Education 
in the 
Elementary 
School 


Produced jointly by AAHPER and Wayne State University 


The film shows, dramatically, how a physical education specialist and a classroom 
teacher work together to solve some of the physical, emotional and social prob- 
lems of individual children in the nine- and ten-year-old age group. 


Particular attention is given to four children: Ellen feels unhappy and unwanted 
because she has a new baby brother to whom her parents give most of their atten- 
tion. She broods over the situation, does not want to take part in games and has 
frequent crying spells. 


Roger is an aggressive child who wants “all of the turns” at anybody’s expense. 
He is skilled in movement performance and can accept leadership responsibilities. 
In this role, he gradually learns to be considerate of others and to give approval 
to those with lesser skill. 


Alvin, large and awkward for his age, has difficulty in performing some of the 
movement tasks, but finally gains prestige by an outstanding play in a game and 
for his performance as a clown in “The Big Tent.” 


Jimmy, handicapped by a brace on his leg, likes physical education and finds that 
there is much that he can do. He especially enjoys his role as “the ringmaster” 
in a class project. 


A wide range of physical education activities is presented. Throughout the film 
the values inherent in a good program, as well as skills and understandings that 
a good teacher must have, are emphasized. 


The film can be used effectively with groups of undergraduate students, physical 
education teachers, classroom teachers, administrators, parent-teacher groups and 
other community agencies. It is an excellent film for teacher recruitment. View- 
ers will be impressed with the work of the two teachers and the enjoyment they 
receive from guiding the progress of individual children. 


16 mm. 23 min. $190, color; $105, black and white, 


Order from 
College of Education, Wayne State Uniy., Detroit 2, Mich. 
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oaches Column 


Editor, PAUL GOVERNALI, Men's Athletics Division of AAHP 
Dept. of Physical Education, San Diego State College, San Diego, California 


DEFENSIVE FOOTBALL 
by AL DAVIS 


Line Coach, University of Southern California 


BEFORE one can discuss strategic, 
tactical, or fundamental aspects of de- 
fensive football, one must evaluate 
defensive objectives. Once these goals 
have been established, they are grouped 
and classified as part of the total defen- 
sive theory of football and should be 
used as a guide by every squad member. 
To attain these defensive objectives, the 
squad must be solidly indoctrinated with 
these theories. 


Defensive Objectives 


If the opposing team cannot score, 
the game cannot be lost. The first objec- 
tive of defensive football is thus to pre- 
vent opponents from scoring. The second 
objective is to gain possession of the 
football by causing and recovering a 
fumble, foreing a kick, intercepting a 
pass, or by preventing opponents from 
making a first down. These objectives 
are a vital part of the team’s thinking. 


They must be stressed along with the 
dynamic third objective of defensive 
football—scoring while on _ defense. 
Every player must know that there are 
four ways to score on defense: (1) re- 
cover a fumble and score while doing so, 
(2) block a kick for a touchdown, (3) 
intercept a pass for a score, and (4) 
return a punt for a touchdown. 

The team must believe in the objec- 
tive of scoring while on defense if de- 
fense is to be the most important aspect 
of the primary football objective, which 
is to win the game. With these theoreti- 
eal objectives clearly in mind, we can 
discuss with our athletes the strategical 
thinking behind defense. 


Defensive Strategy 

Although the rules of football have 
given offense the advantage over de- 
fense, we believe this statement to be 
fact: An offensive drive of over 40 
yards is rarely successful because of 
fumbles, interceptions, penalties, poorly- 
called plays, and missed-blocking assign- 
ments. We teach our youngsters that 
strategic defense is based on depth, con- 
tainment, mobility, and forcing the of- 
fense to go the hard way. We must pre- 
vent opponents from scoring, and we 
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our defense. 


must never let opponents score easily 
with a long gainer. 

Having accepted the advantages given 
to offensive football, we concede them 
short yardage and certain short passes, 
but we must force them to go the long 
way. The depth of our defense will stop 
the long pass and the long run, the con- 
tainment of our defense will keep the 
ball inside and in front of our defense 
at all times, and our mobility via lateral 
movement from advantageous positions 
will give us excellent pursuit and gang 
tackling. We admit to our squad mem- 
bers that unless we have superior per- 
sonnel, the offense will move the ball. 
It is how far the ball moves that is 
important to us. 

Continuous penetration into an oppo- 
nent’s backfield will create damage, but 
this very penetration limits mobility and 
makes the defense vulnerable to break- 
throughs. By the initial position of our 
defensive men, we try to force offense 
to get short yardage in the middle of 
Minimum penetration 
allows maximum pursuit, maximum 
penetration results in minimum pursuit. 
Youngsters are taught the weakness of 
every defense, so that morale is never 
affected by a breakthrough in these 
areas. 

If our defense forgets its principle 
of “deeper than the deepest and wider 
than the widest” because it has been 
attacked successfully in front, the morale 
of the team is weakened and the theory 
of defense in depth destroyed. Experi- 
ence has taught us that applying the 
principles of zone defense serves best 
the purpose of stopping the long gainer. 
Our belief in little penetration is based 
on the desire to get maximum pursuit 
and vicious gang tackling from our 
team. We admit that our players can 
be blocked, but we insist that they can 
never stay blocked. To demoralize the 
ball-carrier, we want 11 men to reach 
the ball in the minimum amount of time, 
all arriving in a bad mood. 

We believe that slanting defenses by 
our interior linesmen and defense in 
depth by our secondary can be well co- 
ordinated. It is the only method we 
know whereby offense is forced to ad- 
just to defense. Co-ordinated with con- 
trolled and blast charges, this defensive 
thinking has caused tremendous offen- 
sive adjustments. 


Six points are listed below as a sum- 
mary of our strategic defensive thinking, 

1. Stop the long gainer—make them 
punch out first downs. 

2. Allow short yardage—make them 
go the hard way in the middle. 

3. Do not penetrate too deeply. 

4. Slant interior men. 

5. Pursue properly. 

6. Employ gang tackle. 

Defensive Tactics 

To utilize our defensive formula, the 
first part of our defensive call concerns 
the original defense—how we are going 
to deploy. The next and most important 
phase of the defensive call is whether 
or not the defense is to be changed in 
its entirety, in segments, or not at all. 
This last aspect of defense is most im- 
portant because it helps control splits 
and automatics by our opponents. We 
can change a defense in less than one 
second, 

The third factor in the defensive call 
is the intensity of the charge, which is 
co-ordinated with the technique used, 
For example, the team “control” would 
definitely mean that our forward line. 
men would come to a block protection 
point, fight off and control opponents, 
apply “reading” principles, and retain 
freedom of movement. Blast, wedge, 
and fire are examples of other terms 
used to designate intensity of charge. 

The next part of our defensive call 
deals with the distance from the line of 
scrimmage at which our men will be 
deployed. It is disconcerting to a player 
when he is unable to determine his 
opponent’s intensity of charge and 
original position off the line of serim- 
mage. 

The varying distance on or off the 
line of serimmage is important to the 
fifth element of our call and is con- 
cerned with slanting and stunting. Our 
sixth point involves the utilization of 
linebackers, ete., in a surprise rush, 

The seventh and final part of the call 
gives us pass coverage, of which we have 
several. For example, we may want to 
start in 50 defense, change to 40 defense 
at two feet and slant right with #1 
coverage (three deep-zone defense). Our 
call in the defensive huddle would be 
“50 to 40 at 2 slant right #1.” In this 
call, we have utilized five points of our 
defensive formula. 

The only way that this call can be 
changed is for the defensive quarterback 
to change it because of some specific 
characteristics of the offense once the 
offense has reached the line of serim- 
mage. Automatic, unusual splits, or 
some formation are a few of the reasons 
that might necessitate changing defenses 
at the last second. 

Obviously, description of each point 
of a defensive call would entail too 
much space. This brief article on the 
thinking behind defensive football at the 
University of Southern California may, 
however, generate some new thoughts 
applicable for various levels of play. * 
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PIC-12XS EXTRA SOFT 
SOFTBALL 


PBC-4 JUNIOR BASKETBALL 


Sige 


sized for 


junior abilities -‘ 


PVC-6 VOLLEYBALL 


PEMNL YLVAMIA 


athletic balls 


Pennsylvania’s complete line of Junior-size 
athletic balls is designed especially for the 
“playground set”. Planned to take punish- 
ment while aiding the practical athletic edu- 
cation of “small fry”, these balls handle the 
recreational needs of both boys and girls just 
beginning to learn fundamental skills for 
future competitive play. 

Pennsylvania’s junior size balls have pro- 
fessional feel, bounce and grip built in, yet 
their smaller size allows every youngster to 

lay without overtaxing his capabilities. 
ese balls are a wonderful aid in proper 
training for future participation in higher 


BOX 9651 


PGB-10 PLAYGROUND BALL 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION 
AKRON, OHIO 


levels of play. 

Playground supervisors, educa- 
tion instructors, coaches and players every- 
where prefer Pennsylvania for strength, 
appearance, performance and long life. 
Pennsylvania rubber-covered balls in all sizes 
have the qualities of the finest, most expensive 
varsity equipment, yet cost surprisingly little. 
Order a supply of Pennsylvania balls from 
your dealer today ... assure yourself of out- 
standing equipment value and performance. 

Look for this seal on every box... 
your assurance of top quality and consist- 
ent performance. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 

A PRIMER FOR CORONARY PATIENTS. 
Robert J. Needles, M.D., and Edith M. 
Stoney. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 35 W. 32nd St. 1958. 176 
pp. illus. $3.75. Designed to alert, 
rather than to frighten, this book is a 
simplified explanation of coronary dis- 
orders—including the whys and where- 
fores of both prevention and treatment. 
Coronary patients will find it helpful; 
and those who worry needlessly will find 
it reassuring. It is planned to supple- 
ment—not to replace—the aid that a 
good doctor can give. 


PHYSICIANS AND SCHOOLS. Report of the 
Sixth National Conference on Physicians and 
Schools. Chicago 10: AMA, Bureau of 
Health Education, 535 N. Dearborn St. 
1958. 150 pp. $1.00. The consensus of 
representatives of medicine, education, 
and public health on many aspects of 
youth fitness is contained in this report 
of the Sixth Conference of Physicians 
and Schools, held in Highland Park, 
Illinois, last fall. Programs of certain 
representative state medical associations 
and national professional associations 
are outlined, marking “A Decade of 
Progress Toward Fitness.” The first 
part of the report contains the ten 
group reports of the Sixth National 
Conference as edited and organized by 
the respective group chairmen, record- 
ers and staff of the Fitness Division of 
the Bureau of Health Education. The 
second part contains the proceedings of 
the general sessions. 


YOUR CHILD'S EMOTIONAL HEALTH. 
Anna W. M. Wolf. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St. 1958. 
28 pp. 25¢. A number of the ways in 
which parents can help to provide emo- 
tional security for their children and 
meet the inevitable crises in childhood 
are described in this pamphlet. “The 
hard moments with youngsters are an 
inevitable part of growing up... . In 
most eases the parents have done noth- 
ing seriously wrong.” 

THE ART OF DATING. Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall and Joy Duvall Johnson. New 
York 7: Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way. 1958. 254 pp. $2.50. The author 
is one of those rare adults who truly 


understands young people’s problems, 
and answers their questions frankly, 
responsibly, sympatheticaily, and in 
their language. In her hundreds of talks 
with student groups over the past sev- 
en years, she has collected more than 
17,000 questions about dating and boy- 
girl relationships. She and her daugh- 
ter have analyzed and sifted these ques- 
tions to provide the help found in this 
book. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AND ATHLETICS 


THE CLINICAL PHYSIOLOGY OF PHYSI- 
CAL FITNESS AND REHABILITATION. 
Ernst Jokl, M.D. Springfield, IIl.: 
Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 301-327 
E. Lawrence Ave. 1958. 194 pp. $8.50. 
This book is concerned with the physi- 
ological, psychological, and _ clinical 
problems of physical fitness—its estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and re-establish- 
ment. The author incorporates the Es- 


‘say on Clinical Physiology for which he 


was awarded the Buckston Browne 
Prize and Medal of the Harveian Soci- 
ety of London. The Cohnheim-Welch 
thesis of adaptation in pathological 
processes is featured, illustrated by se- 
lected cardiological case histories of 
subjects with extraordinary physical 
efficiency. Also presented are Adrian’s 
thoughts relating to the sensory basis of 
perception as applied to the interpreta- 
tion of neurological case histories of 
athletic champions. 


FROM PROGRAM TO FACILITIES IN PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION. Harry A. Scott and 
Richard B. Westkaemper. New York 
16: Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 
1958. 483 pp. $6.50. This text includes 
a description of college physical educa- 
tion programs, together with a detailed 
treatment of standards of design and 
construction. It is directed at a wide 
group of people—students, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and manufacturers of 
equipment. Tables, charts, and draw- 
ings are presented throughout the text. 


MODERN PRINCIPLES AND METHODS IN 
HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
Charles C. Cowell and Hilda M. 
Schwehn. Boston 8, Mass.: Allyn and 
Bacon, Ine., College Division, 41 Mount 
Vernon St. 1958. 327 pp. $5.75. This 


book is designed for the professional 
methods course in physical education, 
It is intended to help the student an- 
alyze the learning patterns of adoles- 
cents and select the various methods 
that will best promote all-round growth, 
The book is divided into five major 
parts: “Foundations of Physical Edu- 
cation”; “Task of the Physical Eduea- 
tion Teacher”; ‘Foundations of Teach- 
ing Procedures”; “Foundations of Cur- 
riculum Content”; and “Foundations of 
Measurement and Evaluation.” There 
are discussion questions at the end of 
each chapter to encourage reflective 
thinking on the part of the student. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCA. 
TION. James H. Humphrey, New York 
16: Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St. 
1958. 330 pp. $4.75. This book is de- 
signed for use by undergraduate students 
who will be responsible for the physi- 
eal education program for elementary 
school age children. Part One covers 
principles and practices of all aspects 
of elementary school physical education; 
Part Two is concerned with the integra- 
tion of the physical education program 
with the rest of the elementary school 
curriculum. Individual chapters are de- 
voted to each of the major curriculum 
areas. Numerous illustrations, sample 
teaching procedures, results of experi- 
ments, and selected activities are pre- 
sented to show how physical education 
ean be taught in connection with and in 
relation to such areas as arithmetic, 
language arts, social studies, science, 
and health and safety. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Ruth Evans, Thelma I. Ba- 
con, Mary E. Bacon, and Joie L. Staple- 
ton. New York 36: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Ine., 330 W. 42nd St. 1958. 371 pp. 
$5.50. This book presents a philosophy 
of elementary education in general, with 
particular emphasis on the role of phys- 
ical education in the over-all elementary 
school program. The importance of 
physical education, not as an isolated 
subject but as an integral part of the 
school program, is stressed. There are 
three sections: the first offers a brief 
statement of philosophy; the second, 
suggested programs of physical educa- 
tion for children from 5 to 12 years; 
the third, suggestions for planning and 
conducting special programs. Following 
each chapter and section are problems, 
questions, and topics for discussion. 
There are lists of audio-visual aids; 
charts suggesting ways of writing units, 
daily, and seasonal lesson plans; and an 
appendix of musical accompaniments. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE MODERN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Charles A. Bu- 
cher and Evelyn M. Reade. New York: 
Maemillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave. 1958. 437 
pp. $4.75. This book is directed to- 
ward both the classroom teacher, who 
in recent years has played an increas- 
ingly greater part in directing physical 
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education in the elementary grades, and 
the specialist in physical education who 
wishes to understand the total aspects 
of the elementary school physical edu- 
eation program. The book is divided 
into five parts: Part One discusses play 
as a medium through which educational 
objectives are to be achieved; Part Two, 
the child as the recipient of what physi- 
cal education has to offer; Part Three, 
the teacher as the one who utilizes play 
as an educational medium to help the 
child; Part Four, the activities that 
make up the elementary school physical 
education program; and Part Five, new 
problems and developments in the phys- 
ical education program. 


SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF ATHLETIC TRAIN- 
ING. Laurence Morehouse and Philip 
Rasch. Philadelphia 5: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., W. Washington Sq. 1958. 238 
pp. Index. Illus. $4.50. The problems 
of preparing an athlete for maximum 
performance, or shielding him from pos- 
sible injury, and of restoring him to 
maximum performance should injury 
occur are the subjects of this book. 
Chapters cover a historical introduction; 
kinesiological, physiological, behavioral, 
genetic and endocrine, age and sex fac- 
tors; nutrition; weight control pro- 
grams; drugs; strength training; mas- 
sage; reduction of health hazards; ath- 
letic hygiene and care of minor injuries; 
athletic strains and contusions; athletic 


sprains, dislocations and fractures; pro- 


tection from impact forces; training 
room design, equipment and operations. 


RECREATION AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


CASTING : ANGLING. Julian W. Smith, 
editor. Washington, D. C.: AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., N.W. 1958. 47 pp. Illus. 
$2.00. One of the Outdoor Recreation 
series, this book will meet many diverse 
needs. It takes the simple, how-to-do-it 
approach, which instructors and admin- 
istrators will find invaluable in setting 
up or improving the casting and ang- 
ling activities in schools, colleges, 
camps, and other agencies. As casting 
and angling developed as a part of the 
school curriculum, teachers and outdoor 
education leaders have asked for such 
a qualified manual. Much of the inter- 
est in casting and angling was stimu- 
lated by the AAHPER Outdoor Educa- 
tion Project. The material was pre- 
pared by a committee of educational 
leaders with broad experience in schools 
and colleges. 


RECREATION FOR THE MENTALLY ILL. 
B. E. Phillips, editor. Wash. 6, D. C.: 
AAHPER, 1201 16th 8t., N.W. 1958. 
72 pp. $2.00. This book is one of the 
most complete sources in this rapidly 
growing professional area. Most of the 
contents are of significance to all per- 
sonnel working in recreation for the ill 
and handicapped. The book contains 
the recommendations of the 1957 Na- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Selected RONALD Books... 


TEAM SPORTS for GIRLS 


Edited by Ann Paterson. Seven authorities in the field of physical edu- 
cation present the techniques of teaching team sports to junior and 
senior high-school girls. New book includes individual chapters on 
lacrosse, speed-a-way, field hockey, speedball, soccer, softball, volley- 
ball, and basketball. Stressing the broader educational value of team 
sports, each chapter presents the history and object of the game; facili- 
ties and equipment required; positions and duties of the players; funda- 
mental skills involved; defensive and offensive strategy. The book con- 
tains lead-up games, drills, and suggested teaching progressions along 
with a glossary of terms, a summary of the official rules, and a list 
of safety factors. 92 ills. $5 


FIELD HOCKEY for Players, Coaches, and Umpires 


Josephine T. Lees and Betty Shellenberger. Expert advice on 
winning field hockey—with full details on all individual and team 
tactics. Photographs and clear text show how to execute every stroke 
and indicate which strokes are best for passing, clearing, tackling, 
shooting for goal, etc. Book includes suggested practice routines for 
developing skilled stickwork. Step-by-step diagrams illustrate the “per- 
fect” attack and defense response in numerous game situations show- 
ing each player’s position in relation to teammates and opponents— 
especially on roll-in plays, free and corner hit situations, and bullies. 
Section on umpiring by May E. Parry contains complete guidance 
on the umpire’s duties and prerogatives. 55 ills., 64 x 10." $2.95 


FOLK DANCING—2nd Edition 
Grace I. Fox and Kathleen Gruppe Merrill. This colorful book 


presents a collection of traditional folk dances representative of four- 
teen countries, including Denmark, Germany, and America. Selected 
on the basis of their appeal to teen-age boys and girls and young 
adults, many of the dances are characterized by a “modern” quality. 
All are graded in difficulty and vary widely in type, style of presenta- 
tion, and cultural origin. Valuable teaching aids include descriptions 
of basic steps and the presentation of the step pattern for each measure 
of the musical score. Directions are concise and clearly written. Phonetic 
ee for less familiar dance titles and sources for recordings are 
also given. 30 ills., 20 musical scores. 8Y x 11. $3.50 


DANCE COMPOSITION and PRODUCTION 
for High Schools and Colleges 
Elizabeth R. Hayes. This comprehensive book gives methods of pres- 


entation, materials, and ideas for dance composition. It stresses pro- 
cedures which stimulate students to original and sparkling efforts. Lists 
of suggestions for studies and accompaniment keep the beginning 
choreographer as well as the student who is still in the exploratory 
stage of his artistic development constantly in mind. The book provides 
interesting discussions on costuming, staging, lighting, the use of pro- 
gram notes, relationship of dance to music, etc. Additional features 
include short reading lists for each chapter, an annotated bibliography, 
and 12 examples of musical composition written as accompaniment 
for dance. 75 ills., 12 musical scores. $4.50 


*Send for Complete List of Ronald books in the Barnes SPORTS 
LIBRARY—covering 23 individual and team sports! 


Order your books from: 


THe FJonatp Press COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 
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tional Conference on Recreation for the 
Mentally Ill, pertaining to professional 
attitudes and practices, professional ed- 
ucation, facilities and equipment, and 
evaluation and research. It has sections 
on the status of hospital recreation, in- 
eluding prevailing philosophies, active 
professional societies, schools offering 
degrees, and recreation from the medical 
viewpoint. Council for the Advance- 
ment of Hospital Recreation personnel 
standards, VA student affiliate stand- 
ards, qualities of the professional, du- 
ties of hospital recreation personnel, 
and bibliographical! materials are also 
included. 


ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS. 2nd ed. 
Richard J. Donnelly. New York 10: 
Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 
672 pp. Illus. $6.50. Here is a collec- 
tion of about 2,000 games, contests, and 
special events systematically classified 
for all ages and oceasions. Planned for 
play directors, physical education teach- 
ers, playground leaders, boys and girls 
elub leaders, camp counselors, industrial 
recreation leaders, classroom teachers, 
recreation therapists, and others, this 
book will function as a text for students 
pursuing courses in play activities and 
games and as a sourcebook for program 
planners on the job. Indoor and out- 
door games are described for the school- 
room, playground, gymnasium, court, 


athletic field, range, rink, street, pool or 
lake, picnic ground, and camp site. 
CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CHILDREN. Ken- 
neth R. Benson, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, Ine., 1958. 106 pp. Illus. 
$4.75. This manual is intended to devel- 
op creative skills in children aged 6 to 
16 through a series of craft projects 
especially suitable for schools, play- 
grounds, summer camps, Scout gather- 
ings, and other recreational and educa- 
tional programs. Based upon an ex- 
haustive study of the creative needs of 
children at various ages, it shows the 
crafts leader and supervisor how to set 
up and direct a program which will as- 
sure a rewarding educational experi- 
ence. Many of these projects are wholly 
new, devised by the author himself. 
They require only simple, inexpensive 
tools and materials, and can be com- 
pleted in a relatively short time. 

CAMP COUNSELOR'S MANUAL. Rev. ed. 
John A. Ledlie and F. W. Holbein. New 
York 7: Association Press, 291 Broad- 
way. 1958. 128 pp. $1.25. In the prep- 
aration of this manual, the authors have 
disregarded those countless problems of 
budget, publicity, property maintenance, 
and cooks that cause camp directors 
sleepless nights. They have concen- 
trated on the cabin counselor, what he 
must know and what he must be to 
prove himself an asset in his camp. 


HELPFUL LEA & FEBIGER BOOKS 


Thorndike—Athletic 
Injuries 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 


Chief Surgeon to Department of Hygiene and 
Department of Athletics, Harvard University; 
Lecturer on Surgery, Harvard Medical School 


This widely accepted book covers all 
phases of prevention, diagnosis and 
treatment of athletic injuries. Dr. 
Thorndike gives sound advice on 
how simple and complex injuries 
ean be reduced to minimal propor- 
tions through adequate medical su- 
pervision, proper conditioning and 
competent coaching. The football 
mortality tabulations, with their ac- 
cessory charts and comments, are 
especially useful and are believed 
to be exclusive with this work. 
‘*Wholeheartedly recommended’? — 
Scholastic Coach. 


4th Ed. 252 Pages. 113 Illus. $4.50 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Bowen-Stone—Applied 


Anatomy & Kinesiology 
By WILLIAM PARDON BOWEN, M.S. 


Revised by HENRY A. STONE, M.S. 
Late Supervisor, Department of Physical Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 
Seldom are so many useful teaching 
aids found in one textbook as are 
in this concise study of the principle 
types of muscle exercises. Professor 
Stone gives intelligent explanations 
of how these exercises are performed, 
how they react on the body, their 
relation to problems of bodily de- 
velopment, and the prevention and 
relief of certain defects and deformi- 
ties. Educators find very practical 
the sound discussion of body me- 
chanics of occupations and of every- 
day living. Laboratory experiments 

are included. 


7th Ed. 462 Pages. 261 IIlustrations, 
18 in Color. $5.50 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Though prepared primarily for use in 
YMCA camps, the material is so sound 
educationally that the bulk of it can 
readily be applied to Scout camps for 
both boys and girls, campfire groups, 
YWCA or private camps, where the 
primary concern is for the wholesome 
character growth of campers. 


GENERAL INTEREST 


THE TROUBLE WITH WOMEN. Eleanor 
Metheny and James A. Peterson. New 
York 1: Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 
31st St. 1957. 222 pp. $3.75. What 
roles are women playing in today’s fast- 
shifting scene? In the modern social 
revolution, does the center of the stage 
belong to men, to women—or ean it be 
shared by both? This book throws a 
revealing spotlight upon the predica- 
ments of modern women, ranging from 
those who are still living by the norms 
of the 1920’s to those who are already 
anticipating the next century. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION. Robert 
Hoppock. New York 36: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Ine, 330 W. 42nd St. 1957. 
534 pp. + bibliography. This book tells 
where to get occupational information, 
the kinds needed, how to appraise it, 
and how to use it in teaching and coun- 
seling. Review questions follow each 
chapter. Appendixes offer suggested 
lesson plans and assignments and term 
projects. 


DIRECTORY FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN. 
3rd ed. F. Porter Sargent. Boston 8: 
Porter Sargent Publisher, 11 Beacon 
St. 1958. 320 pp. Index. $6.00. Edu- 
cational and training facilities and 
treatment centers for the socially mal- 
adjusted, mentally retarded, emotionally 
disturbed, orthopedically handicapped 
cerebral palsied, speech handicapped, 
brain-injured, epileptic, cardiac, blind, 
and deaf are described and listed. 


BOOK LISTINGS 
Health Education 
The Guinea Pig in Research. Mary Eliza- 
beth Reid. Wash. 4, D. C. Human Fac- 


tors Research Bureau, Inc., Natl. Press 
Bldg. 1958. 87 pp. $2.00. 

Physical Education and Athletics 
Archery-Riding Guide. Grace Robertson 
and Claire Noyes, editors. Wash. 6, 
D. C.: Div. for Girls and Women’s 
Sports, AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
1958. 128 pp. 75¢ 
Basketball Guide. Irma Schalk, editor. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: Div. for Girls and 
Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N.W. 1958. 160 pp. 75¢ 
Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide. Elizabeth 
Cooper and Marion Phillips, editors. 
Wash. 6, D. C.: Div. for Girls and 
Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N.W. 1958. 144 pp. 75¢ 
Soccer-Speedball Guide, Including Fieldball. 
Bonnie Jo Bevans and Anitsa Nussis, 
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4 New Editions from SAUNDERS 


up-to-date aids in teaching 


health and physical education 


Kozman, Cassidy & Jackson— 


METHODS IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


New (3rd) Edition!—Here are effective and up-to- 
date methods for teaching physical education in 
secondary schools. Only those techniques which 
conform with current educational trends are recom- 
mended. Every phase of teaching is discussed—how 
to organize and present subject matter; how to 
plan daily lessons; how to manage a class; how to 
utilize field trips and audio-visual aids; orienting 
the new student; etc. Many helpful suggestions are 
offered on. how to take best advantage of health 
examinations, conferences and tests. The book in- 
cludes new information on planning health instruc- 
tion and safety education programs. 


By Hitpa Ciute Kozman, Ph.D., Physical Education Teacher in 
Secondary Schools, Oakland, California, 1918-1941; RosaLinp Cas- 
sipy, Ed.D., Professor of Physical Education, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; and Cuester O. Jackson, Ed.D., Professor 
of Physical Education, University of Illinois. 549 pages, illustrated. 
$6.00. New (3rd) Edition! 


Vannier & Foster— 


TEACHING PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


New (2nd) Edition!—Here are successful, easily- 
taught activities for children in grades one through 
six. You'll find detailed descriptions and clear illus- 
trations in diagram form for such activities as crea- 
tive play, relays, rhythm and dances, stunts, team 
sports, quiet games, camping activities, etc. Valu- 
able suggestions are offered as to how the activities 
may be taught. This edition includes two new chap- 
ters—one on Aquatics, (To keep pace with the fast- 
growing number of elementary schools teaching 
swimming), and one on Recess and Noon Activities. 
Many new games, stunts and tumbling activities, 


drills, dances and rhythmic activities have been 
added. 


By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Director, Women’s division, De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist 
University; and Mitprep Foster, B.S., Teacher of Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Schools, Dallas, Texas. 368 pages, 300 illustrations. 
$4.75. New (2nd) Edition! 


>t. 


Williams, Brownell & Vernier— 


ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH 
& PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


New (5th) Edition!—This informative text presents 
the latest and most reliable methods in health and 
physical education administration. Administrative 
problems are discussed in these four general areas: 
Leadership, Program, Physical facilities, and Com- 
munity and State Relationships. The authors discuss 
how to organize the work and workers, how to co- 
ordinate all efforts in this line, and how to promote 
greater efficiency in the health and physical educa- 
tion department. Every chapter has been brought 
up-to-date and the section on Physical Facilities 
has been completely revised with a brand new chap- 
ter on Safety Education. 


Jesse Feminc Wittiams, M.D., Sc.D., Emeritus Professor of 
Physical Education; Cuirrorp Leet Browne, Ph.D., Professor and 
Chairman of the Department of Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and Etmon Louis Vernier, Ed.D., Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 387 pages, illus- 
trated. $4.75. New (5th) Edition! 
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| 
Etheredge— 


HEALTH FACTS 
FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 


New (7th) Edition!—This text offers up-to-date 
medical advice on the care of the mind and the 
body. The author gives constructive suggestions 
on how to relieve tension, fear, timidity, anxiety 
and worry. She explains how to achieve good pos- 
ture, develop good eating habits and proper care 
of the teeth, eyes, ears, skin and heart. This new 
edition is both a handy reference on the symptoms 
and treatment of communicable diseases, the prin- 
ciples of first aid, and a counselor on dating, diet- 
ing and drinking. New information includes: the 
relation of smoking to cancer, problems of alcohol 
and narcotics, and possible effects of radiation. 


By Mauve Lee EtHerepce, M.D., Dr. P. H., Senior Physician and 
Surgeon, Agnew State Hospital, California; formerly Head of 
Women’s Health Service, Cornell University, and Head of Women’s 
Health Service and Professor of Hygiene, University of Illinois. 
412 pages, illustrated. $4.75. New (7th) Edition! 


gladly sent to college teachers for consideration as texts 


West Washington Square 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


Philadelphia 5 
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editors. Wash. 6, D. C.: Div. for Girls 
and Women’s Sports, AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., N.W. 1958. 128 pp. 75¢ 
Twenty-Sixth Annual Survey of Football Fatali- 
ties, 1931-1957. Committee on Injuries 
and Fatalities, American Football 
Coaches Assn. Hanover, N. H: D. O. 
McLaughry, Secy.-Treas., American 
Football Coaches Assn., Box 1083. 13 
pp. Free. 

Physical Fitness Seminar Report. U. S. Army 
Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 
1958. 42 pp. 

40 Basic Rhythms for Children. Ruth Evans. 
Putnam, Conn.: U. S. Textbook Co. 
1958. 55 pp. Illus. $3.50. 

The 1958 Annual Six-Man Football Magazine. 
C. J. O’Connor. Baltimore 1: 1008 


Brevard St. 1958. 64 pp. $1.00 with 
order. 

Defend Yourself. Jack Grover. New York 
10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. 
1958. 80 pp. Illus. Index. $2.95. 
Modern Judo and Self-Defense. Harry 
Ewen. New York: Emerson Books, 
Ine., 251 W. 19th St. 1958. 84 pp. 
Glossary. Rules. Index. Illustrated. 
$3.95. 

Great Moments in Sport. A. W. Ledbrooke. 
New York 21: Roy Publishers, 30 E. 
74th St. 1956. 127 pp. Illus. $2.50. 
Circuit Training. R. E. Morgan and G. T. 
Adamson. Distributed in the U. S. by 
SportShelf, 10 Overlook Terrace, New 
York 33, for G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
London. 1957. 88 pp. Illus. $3.25. 
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What’s NEW in physical education? 


Not play, certainly. It’s what's happening to play in physical 


education that’s new. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


by CHARLES A. BUCHER, Ed. D., Professor of Education and 
Coordinator of Physical Education, New York University; 
and EVELYN M. READE, Ed. D., Professor of Physical Educa- 
tion and Chairman, Department of Health and Physical 
Education, New Jersey State Teachers College, Glassboro 


In Bucher and Reade — 
@ over 100 new activities, with diagrams for the formation 


of games and dances 


@ the progressive presentation of activities in grades 1 


through 6 


@ the pros and cons of competition in the elementary school 
(How will the eliminated child react?) 


@ an important chapter on legal liability (What constitutes 


contributory negligence?) 


@ a discussion of the noon-hour and play periods 


®@ camping activities geared to the elementary school child 
(Camping is an experiment in human relations as well as 
an opportunity to learn by doing.) 


® provisions for the atypical child 
® important references at the end of each chapter 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
Please send on-approval .......... 


cop(ies) of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 1958 437 pages $5.50 


I am enclosing payment. 


Bill me please. I understand that I may return te book without 


obligation within 10 days. 


Address 


This offer good only within the continental limits of the U.S. A. 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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Recreation and Outdoor Education 
The Complete Book of Fly Fishing. Joe 
Brooks. New York 10: Popular Science 
Publishing Co., 353 Fourth Ave. 1958, 
352 pp. Illus. $4.95. 


Recreation Topics Meriting Study or Research, 
Natl. Recreation Assn. New York 11: 
The Association, 8 W. 8th St. 1957. 20 
pp. $1.00. 

Starting a Recreation Program in a Civilian 
Hospital. Beatrice H. Hill. New York 
11: Natl. Recreation Assn., 8 W. 8th 
St. 1952. 49 pp. $1.00. 


Significant Developments and Report of Activ. 
ities to the Governor. California Recrea- 
tion Commission. Sacramento 14: Calif, 
Recreation Commission, 722 Capitol 
Ave.1957. 8 pp. Free. 

Recreation in the Arden-Carmichae! Elemen- 
tary School District. Calif. State Dept. of 
Education. Sacramento 14: The De- 
partment, 721 Capitol Ave. 1955. 36 
Pp. 

Directory of School-Connected Recreation 
Personnel in California. Louis E. Means, 
Sacramento 14: Calif. State Dept. of 
Edueation, 721 Capitol Ave. 1958. 45 
pp. Out-of-state requests, 25¢ in stamps. 


1958 Hi Neighbor. UNICEF. New York: 
U. S. Committee for UNICEF, United 
Nations. 1958. 64 pp. Illus. $1.00. 
Hi Neighbor Record. $3.00. 


Camp Counselor Training Workbook. Marie 
Hartwig and Florence Petersen. Minne- 
apolis 15: Burgess Publishing Co., 426 
S. 6th St. 1950. 114 pp. $2.75. 


Boating Handbook. New York 17: Arco 
Publishing Co., Inc., 480 Lexington 
Ave. 1956. 142 pp. Illus. $2.00. 


Camping Handbook. Edmund H. Burke. 
New York 17: Arco Publishing Co., Ine. 
1955. 143 pp. Illus. $2.00. 


Boating—A Beginning Guide. Jim J. Allen. 
New York 10: Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 
26th St. 1958. 107 pp. Illus. $2.95. 


The Dinghy Year Book 1958. Adlard Coles 
and Hugh Somerville, editors. Distrib- 
uted in the U. 8. by John DeGraff Inc, 
New York, for Adlard Coles Ltd., 7 
Brunswick Pl. Southampton, England. 
1958. 176 pp. Illus. 


Outdoor Life's Gallery of North American 
Game. Editors of Outdoor Life Maga- 
zine. New York 10: Outdoor Life Book 
Club, 353 Fourth Ave. 1958. 142 pp. 
Tilus. $12.50. 


Low Cost Trips for the Whole Family. Rob- 
ert Meyer, Jr. New York 22: Green- 
berg: Publisher, 201 E. 57th St. 1957. 
220 pp. $2.75. 


Nature Is Your Guide. Harold Gatty. New 
York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave. 1958. 287 pp. Illus, $4.95. 


Quantity Recipes for Quality Foods. E. Eve- 
lyn Smith. Minneapolis 15: Burgess 
Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St. 1950, 
200 cards. $2.75. 
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teaching guide menstrual health! 


@ Based on discussions with 
thousands of teachers. Answers to 
questions most frequently asked. 


@ Medically documented by an 
extensive, modern bibliography. 


@ Written in simple, easy-to- 
understand language which you 
can transmit directly to your 
students. 


@ A complete teaching guide...28 
pages, liberally illustrated with 
anatomical diagrams. Companion 
booklet for students ‘‘It’s 
Natural—It’s Normal.” 


TO FACT 


@ Covers the entire field of 
menstruation and menstrual 
health, including internal 
sanitary protection. 


@ Prepared and published by 
Tampax Incorporated. 


A Teachers’ Guide on Menstruation and Menstrual Health 7 


THIS BOOK TELLS ABOUT... “What about swimming, bathing and shampooing during 


menstruation?” 
e Ancient taboos and superstitions, such as the primitive f h 
belief that menstruating women had the power to blight crops. ® cle is 
e Interesting historical facts—did you know tampons were contro y 


used 2000 years ago? 
e How to answer questions like: ““Why do I feel blue when my 
period is about to start?” “How should I act on a date when 


e@ What the menopause is, and how an informed, healthy 
attitude about it can relate to the student’s own mother. 


e Plus many more facts to help you make your discussions 


I have my period?” “Why do some people have cramps?” more interesting, more informative. 


TAMPAX INCORPORATED, 161 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. J-98-C 


Please send me the free material: New teaching guide, “From Fiction to Fact” and booklet 
for students, “It’s Natural—It’s Normal” with order card for additional free supply. 


“From Fiction to Fact’’ is 
offered to all who are help- 
ing girls grow into healthy 
womanhood—send now for 
your free copy. 


Name 
School Address 


City Zone State 
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Just out! New 


1958-59 BASKETBALL 
COACHES DIGEST 


' 
HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. ; 
Huntington, Indiana ; 
O Please send me 1958-59 Seat-O-SAN Basketball 


Coaches Digest. (Free to coaches and school offi- : 
cials. All others please enclose 50¢ handling fee.) 


' 
' 
NAME TITLE ; 
' 
SCHOOL : 
' 
ADDRESS ; 
city STATE : 
' 


 Six-Man Football 


MAGAZINE 


WRITE FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
C. J. O'CONNOR 
1010 BREVARD ST. BALTIMORE 1, MD. 


EASY WAY GYM BAR 


- For the Doorway 
The solution for developing the upper part of 
the body. One needed in every home. Order 
school demonstrator today. School price $6.36 
postpaid. Write for details. 


KLAUDT PRODUCTS, INC. 
Box 150 Woodstock, Ill. 


CASTING AND 
ANGLING 


Guide for weekend fishermen, self- 
taught novices, instructors, students. 
Edited by JULIAN SMITH, Director, 
AAHPER Outdoor Education Project 


Order from AAHPER, $2.00 
1201-16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


Handicrafts for Boys and Girls. J. Kay and 
C. T. White. New York 33: SportShelf, 
10 Overlook Terrace. 1957. 84 pp. 
Illus. $2.50. 


Crafts for School and Home. Gretchen 
Grimm and Catherine Skeels. Milwau- 
kee 1: Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. 
Broadway. 1952. 110 pp. Illus. $2.00. 


Carfts for School and Home. Gretchen 
Grimm and Catherine Skeels. Milwau- 
kee: Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. 
Broadway. 1955. 128 pp. Illus. $2.95. 


Glove Puppetry. Josephine M. Jones. New 
York 33: SportShelf, 10 Overlook Ter- 
race. 1957. 93 pp. Illus. $2.75. 


55 New Tin-Can Projects. Joseph J. Luko- 
witz. Milwaukee 1: Bruce Publishing 
Co., 400 N. Broadway. 1958. 80 pp. 
Illus. $2.50. 


General Interest 


Building Better Programs in Citizenship. A 
Guide for Teachers, Administrators and Col- 
lege Instructors. William Vincent, Hall 
Bartlett, Lora Tibbitts, James Russell. 
309 pp. Laboratory Practices in Citizenship. 
Learning Experiences in the Community. 312 
pp. New York 27: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Citizenship Educa- 
tion Project. 1958. 


Services for the Aging. Irving L. Webber, 
editor. Gainesville, Fla.: Univ. of Fla. 
Press. 1957. 159 pp. $2.50. 


The Aged in American Society. Joseph T. 
Drake. New York 10: . Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St. 1958. 431 pp. $5.50. 


The New Frontiers of Aging. Wilma T. 
Donahue and Clark Tibbitts, editor. Ann 
Arbor, Mich.: Univ. of Mich. Press. 
1957. 209 pp. $5.00. 


The Problem Boy. Ben Solomon. New 
York: Oceana Publications, 80 - 4th 
Ave. 1957. 96 pp. $2.50. Paper bound, 
$1.50. 


Public Understanding and Support for Educa- 
tion. Problems and Policies Committee, 
American Council on Education. Wash. 
6, D. C.: the Council, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., N.W. 1958. 5 pp. Free. 


Neighborhood Planning. V. Joseph Kostka. 
Manitoba, Canada: Univ. of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg 9. 1957. 160 pp. Illus. $4.00. 


Stories for Talks with Boys and Girls. J. A. 
Cheley. New York 7: Association Press, 
291 Broadway. 1958. 380 pp. $3.95. 


In Your Hands—A Guide for Community Ac- 
tion. Natl. Social Welfare Assembly, Inc. 
New York 17: The Assembly, 345 E. 
46th St. 1958. 32 pp. 50¢. 


Guidance Services in Schools. 2nd ed. Clif- 
ford P. Froehlich. New York 36: Me- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St. 1958. 383 pp. $5.75. 
Rehabilitation—A Community Challenge. W. 
Seott Allan. New York 16: John Wiley 
& Sons, Ine., 440 - 4th Ave. 1958. 247 
pp. $5.75. 


Fitness Reprints 


JOURNAL 


2. 


15. 


QUARTERLY 
16. 


17. 


Circle Numbers of the Reprints 
You Wish To Order. 


Any ten—$1.25; Set of 20—$2.00. 
Otherwise single copy price applies. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 6, D. C. 


. Body Types and Physical Fitness, Carl 


. A Doctor Looks at Exercise and Fit- 
. Exercise Can Keep Us Fit, Jean 
. Fitness for Youth — Statement, Pre- 
. For Physical Fitness Vary Your Pro- 
. Muscular Fitness and Health, Hans 
. Physical Fitness Achievement Stand- 
. Physical Fitness Tests, Paul Hun- 
. Physical Performance Levels for High 
. The President's Conference on Fitness 
. Progress Report on AAHPER's Fitness 


. Report on the President's Conference 


. The JCR Test, B. E. Phillips. Mar. 


. Minimum Muscular Fitness Tests in 


. The Step Test: A Simple Method of 


About the President's Council on 
Youth Fitness. Sept. 1957, 2 pp., 15¢ 
American Living—A Threat to Fitness, 
L. E. Morehouse. Sept. 1956, 2 pp., 
15¢ 


Willgoose. Sept. 1956, 4 pp., 15¢ 


ness, Donald A. Dukelow, M. D. 
Sept. 1957, 4 pp. 15¢ 


Mayer. Sept. 1956, 2 pp. 15¢ 


pared and Approved by the 100 
Delegates to AAHPER Fitness Con- 
ference. Dec. 1956, 4 pp., 10¢ 


gram, M. Broer. Sept. 1956, 4 pp., 15¢ 


Kraus, M. D., and Ruth Hirschland. 
Dec. 1953, 3 pp., 15¢ 


ards for Youth. May 1951. Avail- 
able in A Physical Education Pro- 
gram for Today’s Youth, 8 pp., 25c 


sicker. Sept. 1957, 4 pp., 15¢ 


School Girls, Natl. Section on Wom- 
en’s Athletics. June 1945, 8 pp., 25¢ 


of American Youth. Sept. 1956, 4 
pp., 15¢ 


Program, Carl A. Troester, Jr. Sept. 
1957, 4 pp., 15¢ 


on Fitness of American Youth, June 
1956—Highlights of Findings and Rec- 
ommendations. Mar. 1957, 2 pp., 5¢ 
What Is Physical Fitness? C. H. Me- 
Cloy. Sept. 1956, 3 pp.. 15¢ 


The Army Air Forces Physical Fitness 
Research Program, Army Air Forces. 
March 1944, 4 pp., 15¢ 

A Factor and Validity Analysis of 
Strength Variables adn Tests, Leonard 
Larson. Dec. 1940. 16 pp., 25¢ 


1947, 20 pp., 25¢ 


School Children, Kraus and Prudden. 
May 1954, 12 pp., 25¢ 


Measuring Physical Fitness for Mus- 


cular Work in Young Men, L. Brouha, 
M.D. March 1943, 6 pp., 15¢ 


12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 


Cash Must Accompany Orders 


AAHPER Fitness Reprints 
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The Community of the Future. Arthur E. 
Morgan. Yellow Springs, Ohio: Com- 
munity Service, Inc. 1957. 166 pp. 
$3.00. 


Guideposts for the Education of the Gifted: 
For School Administrators, Gifted Students, 
Their Parents and Teachers. 4 leaflets, If You 
Have Administrative Responsibility for Educa- 
tion of the Gifted. If You Are a Bright Stu- 
dent. If Your Child Is Gifted. If You Have 
Gifted Children in Your Classes. 4 pp. ea. 
Ruth Strang. New York 27: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia Univ., 525 W. 120th St. 1958. Set 
(one copy of each folder), 60¢; 10 sets, 
$4.50. 10 copies of one folder, $1.00; 50 
copies of one folder, $4.00; 100 copies 
of one folder, $7.50. 

Adventures of the Inquiring Mind. General 
Motors. Detroit 2: Public Relations 
Staff, General Motors. 1957. 62 pp. 
Free. Research contributions of General 
Motors in last 50 years. 

100! Valuable Things Free. 2nd ed. Mort 
Weisinger. New York 36: Bantam 
Books, Ine., 25 W. 45th St. 1957. 122 
pp. $.25. 

Angels on Horseback and Elsewhere. Thel- 
well. New York 10: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Ine., 300 - 4th Ave. 1958. 96 pp. Illus. 
$2.95. The author’s cartoons reprinted 
from Punch. 


NEA 


PUBLICATIONS: 


Write to National Education Association 
Publications-Sales Dept., 1201 - 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., for publica- 
tions listed below. 

American Capitalism: An Introduction for 
Young Citizens. Council for the Advance- 
ment of Secondary Education (CASE), 
Natl. Assn. of Secondary School Princi- 
pals. 1958. 128 pp. 50¢ ea.; 2-9 copies, 
less 10%, over 10, 20% less. 

As We See It... Natl. Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. 1958. 8 pp. 10¢ 
ea.; 10 or more, 5¢ ea. 

Contemporary Society . . . Background for the 
Instructional Program. Reprinted from the 
theme sections of The National Elemen- 
tary Principal magazine for the 1956-57 
publication year. Dept. of Elementary 
School Principals. 96 pp. $1.25. 
Curriculum and the Elementary School Plant. 
Helen Heffernan and Charles Bursch. 
Assn. for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development. 1958. 71 pp. Illus. $1.50. 
Elementary School Science: Research, Theory 
and Practice. Maxine Dunfee and Julian 


Greenlee. Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 1957. 67 pp. 
$1.00. 


Finding and Educating the Academically Tal- 
ented Student in the Secondary School. NEA. 
1958. 16 pp. Free. 


For Civic Competence 2. Key People in Our 
Federal Government. For Civic Competence 
3. Can You Vote? Legislative Commission 
and the Citizenship Committee. 1958. 4 
pp. ea. Free. 

Foreign Language Teaching in Elementary 
Schools. Elizabeth Thompson and Arthur 
Hamalainen. Assn. for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. 1958. 46 pp. 
$1.00. 

Guides to the Improvement of State School 
Finance Programs. Committee on Tax Edu- 
eation and School Finance. 1958. 31 pp. 
50¢; 2-9 copies, less 10%; 10 or more, 
less 20%. 

NEA Journal Reprints on Meeting the Attacks 
on Education. 1958, 16 pp. Free. 

Public School Teachers and Collective Bargain- 
ing. Research Division. 1958. 20 pp. 25¢. 
Salaries Paid and Salary Practices in Universi- 
ties, Colleges, and Junior Colleges, 1957-58. 
NEA. 1958. 55 pp. $1.00. 

Selected Bibliography for Curriculum Work- 
ers. Assn. for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 1958. 49 pp. $1.00. 


the fit in, forever! 
OCEAN POOL 


Redmanized® swim suits 
are shrunk-to-fit 


Ocean Pool’s accurate sizing guarantees perfect fit... 
Redmanizing retains the fit throughout the life of the 


garment! 


Highest quality two-ply VAT DYED yarn, and supe- 
rior needlework have made Ocean Pool Swim Suits 
America’s favorites. Now get the EXCLUSIVE added 
plus of Redmanizing for perfect fit forever! 


If you are one of the few who are not already an 
Ocean Pool customer, may we suggest a sample order 
to prove the superiority, or... 


SEND FOR CATALOG B 


REDMANIZED, TWO-PLY, VAT DYED, JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


HALTER TIE STRAPS — UPLIFT MODEL 
No. 140 — Skirtless — $31.50 doz. 
No. 1450 — Front Skirt — $37.50 doz. 


STANDARD FORM FITTING MODEL 
No. 147 — Skirtless — $22.00 doz. 
No. 1497 — Front Skirt — $31.50 doz. 
SIZES: 22-46 


COLORS: Copen, Royal, Scarlet,.Green, Black 


SUPPLY COMPANY INC. 


SIZES: 32-42 


155 West 23 Street * New York 11, N.Y. 
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OCEAN REDMANIZED SUITS 
RETAIN FIT AFTER WASHING. 


OTHER SUITS SHRINK UP TO” 
20% IN WASHING. DON'T FIT. 
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Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 8Y2 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: “‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


Throw away your 
Aspirin! 


publici#) 
Coaching 
Scouting 
Tryouts 
“aching 


‘225, tra, Vion 


reach for 


Program Aids 


NOTHING—BUT NOTHING — builds 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige. 

@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

@ RECORD-MASTER*Hall-of-Fame” Displays 
@ ERASO* Posters & Charts 

@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
© SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
us par WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 


Dept. J, 550 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Physical Education 
(Continued from page 27) 

the absence of the perfect test in- 
strument. How can we upgrade the 
quality and intensity of our school 
and college programs of physical 
education so that reasonable levels 
of fitness result? And knowing that 
fitness is fleeting and transitory, 
how can we impress our youth with 
the need for living the kind of life 
that causes fitness to be maintained? 

In the next decade we must 
achieve our professional goals of ef- 
fectiveness and status or face the 
possibility of seeing the present 
three-level physical education pro- 
gram, consisting of intercholastic 
and intercollegiate sports, intramu- 
ral or recreational sports, and the 
service curriculum, become a two- 
level program of competitive school 
sports and recreation sports. 

As we look ahead, an encourag- 
ing factor is that we have the knowl- 
edge and we have the tools. What 
we need most is to close the gap be- 
tween what we know about physical 
education and what we do about it, 
right down the line from philosophy 
and principles to evaluation. And 
a major part of the doing is better 
communication with educational ad- 
ministrators, lay leaders, and par- 
ents. 

The problems and opportunities 
must be comprehended first by our 
professional personnel: the local 
teachers, the teacher educator, and 
the many associations from local to 
national. Individual and group ac- 
tion must be geared to solving the 
problems and reaching the desired 
goals. Only by understanding the 
problems and then putting forth in- 
dividually and collectively will we 
provide the educational services 
needed by community, state, and na- 
tion. And having rendered these 
services, a by-product may be the 
professional status which so far has 
eluded us. 


The above article is a digest of 
Daniels’ presidential address at the 
Sizty-first annual meeting of the 
College Physical Education Associ- 
ation, Santa Monica, California, Jan- 
uary 2-4, 1958. Proceedings of the 
1958 CPEA convention are now 
available from AAHPER. 


Active people 
go for Coke! 


Take a break... 
Have a Coke 
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by BENEDICT F. FIORE 
Veteran’s Administration Hospital, Northampton, Mass. 


REGULAR READERS of the recrea- 
tional therapy column will miss the 
familiar by-line “by B. E. Phillips” 
which has been over the column for the 
past five years. Dr. Phillips’ writings 
on recreational therapy, research, pro- 
fessional preparation, philosophy, and 
hospital programs have been a source 
of inspiration to those of us who work 
with the mentaily ill. We will try to 
continue in his footsteps, a trifle behind 
his brisk pace, to bring to your attention 
the new developments, the sources of 
material, and the progress of recrea- 
tional therapy. 

No one person can be aware of all 
the important developments that are 
going on in’ the field. What you are 
now doing at your hospital, your desk, 
or your college or university may be of 
real interest and help to others in 
another part of the country. Use this 
column to bring your work, your meet- 
ings and conferences, your thoughts on 
recreational therapy and research to 
their attention. 

Send your comments, suggestions, and 
criticisms to the address above. We will 
acknowledge each letter and include here 
all material suitable for the column. We 
will attempt to make the column a 
medium of exchange for recreational 
therapists at all hospitals, private and 
state as well as federal. 


Recreation for the Mentally Il 


The report of the AAHPER confer- 
ence held in Washington, D. C., last 
November is now available. Entitled 
Recreation for the Mentally Ill, the 
report covers a wide field of inquiry 
into professional attitudes and practices, 
pre- and in-service education, facilities 
and equipment, evaluation, and research. 

Added to the report of the conference 
are sections on personnel standards of 
the Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation, duties of hospital 
recreation personnel, standards of the 
Veterans Administration student affiliate 
recreation trainee program, recreation 
in hospitals with psychiatric services, 
and a medical viewpoint of hospital 
recreation. Under the stimulus of a 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


group of leaders in the profession, the 
conferees have prepared a document 
which should be a valuable guide to all 
hospital recreation workers. Copies of 
the report can be ordered from 
AAHPER. 


Volunteer Workers 


Much valuable assistance in carrying 
out recreation programs in hospitals for 
the mentally ill is provided by the large 
and still growing number of volunteers 
who work with paid staff at these hos- 
pitals. Usually these volunteers are re- 
eruited for specific jobs through national 
or local organizations and throughout 
their service at the hospital maintain 
their identity as members of the organi- 
zation. 

From time to time articles on the re- 
eruiting, screening, on-the-job training, 
supervision, and recognition of volun- 
teers have appeared in this journal. 
Although the pattern for the use and 
training of these unpaid recreation 
workers is fairly uniform in most hos- 
pitals, occasionally we come across a 
unique or more efficient way of obtain- 
ing, employing, or recognizing the serv- 
ices of these people. 

Keeping a record of the hours of 
service of volunteers is a fairly univer- 
sal practice at most hospitals. This 
yardstick of their contribution to the 
medical teani of the hospital is a treas- 
ured form of recognition for the volun- 
teers. The award ceremonies, at which 
certificates are presented to those who 
have reached certain totals in their 
hours of service, are an important part 
of the recognition program at some hos- 
pitals. At others, formal or informal 
in-service training programs are the core 
of a program designed not only to im- 
prove the quality of volunteer service 
but to maintain the volunteers’ interest 
at a high level. 

If the methods you use to recruit, 
sereen, train, assign, evaluate, or accord 
recognition to your volunteers have pro- 
duced for you, perhaps they would be 
helpful to others. Share it with others 
through this column. * 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


On SEPTEMBER 14, 1959 a 15 
months’ course will begin for men 
and women college graduates who 
can present a year each of biological 
science, chemistry, and physics; 
mathematics through trigonometry, 
and basic courses in psychology. 
Selected applicants having 90 hours 
of college credit who can meet the 
above requirements, may be accepted. 
Candidates meeting the entrance re- 
quirements of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences may accumu- 
late 15 hours credit towards the 
M.A. degree. 


For further information, address 
Director, Department of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Box 3403, Duke 
University Medical Center, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina. 


Recreation Therapists 
For 4500-bed modern accredited mental hosp. 
Start $376. 3 weeks paid vacation; 12 days sick 
leave; 11 paid holidays. Fine recreational area. 
66 miles east of Los Angeles. Must be grad 
recognized college with major in rec. including 
supervised field work. 
For details, write Personnel Officer 
Patton State Hospital, Patton, California 


BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Also featuring Jayfro’s custom built 
V ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
V TETHERBALL POLES G PADDLE SETS 
Vv NYLON BB NETS G BALL CARRIERS 
V ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
V ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 

e Send for Free Catalog ¢ 
JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


TRACK and FIELD——— 


100 items of heavy equipment for the ath- 
letic field and physical education program. 
Field marking machines, charging sleds, goal 
posts, equipment hangers, standards, back- 
stops, batting cages, hurdles, starting blocks. 
You name it. We make it. Save you surpris- 
ing amounts of money too. 


TRACK AND FIELD OF SLIPPERY ROCK 
Salem, Oregon Slippery Rock, Penna. 


| 
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Physical Education Programs 
in the U.S.S.R. 


(Continued from page 35) 


ter, competitions in gymnastics, ski- 
ing, and games are held both in the 
schools and on a district basis. 

The athletically-gifted children 
participate in children and youth 
sports schools. These schools are ap- 
parently established to develop 
champion athletes. In 1955, 821 
sport schools were functioning in 500 
communities, attended by 190,000 
boys and girls of 11 to 15 years of 
age ; 197 youth sport schools for boys 
and girls of 16 to 18 years of age 
were operating. 

Ozolin reports that a compulsory 
medical examination is given to all 
pupils at the beginning of each 
school year. Those who participate 
in the voluntary sports program 
must take an examination at the be- 
ginning of the season. They are un- 
der constant medical supervision. 


A majority of schools, institutes, 
and physical culture organizations 
employ doctors. ‘‘The duties of the 
school doctor include teaching sani- 
tation, hygiene and first aid; giving 
medical examinations; maintaining 
adequate records; directing the as- 
signment of pupils on the basis of 
physical condition and ability; es- 
tablishing contacts with parents; 
supervising children’s hot lunches, 
summer camps and all competitive 
events. ’’5 


TEACHER PERSONNEL 

There were some 100,000 profes- 
sionally prepared teachers of physi- 
cal education in Soviet Russian in 
1956.° They are assisted by 350,000 
volunteer instructors who offer their 
services gratuitously. Four years of 
preparation are available at the 16 
institutes of physical culture and the 
43 pedagogical institutes. Three to 
four years of attendance are re- 
quired at the 32 secondary school 
physical education schools, 30 peda- 


AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR A NEW FIELD GAME? 


A Game Requiring a Minimum of Equipment? 
A Game that is Fun? Easy to Learn? 


NEW 1958, 


Illustrated 


CATALOG 


Lists training aids and equipment ° 
for club or classroom instruction. An 


essential guide 
to an impor- 
™ tant activity. 


Write Dept. J for 
your free copy 


TRY 


oPEEN-A-WAY 


SPEED-A-WAY FILM 
Rental—$2.50 (b&w) and $3.75 (color) 


1754 Middlefield 


Now played in U.S., Canada, Hawaii and England 


Order Now 
MARJORIE S. LARSEN 


SPEED-A-WAY GUIDE BOOK 
Containing rules and charts—$1.00 


Stockton 4, California 


gogical colleges of physical educa- 
tion, 34 professional courses at peda- 
gogical colleges, and 46 correspond- 
ence branches of the physical culture 
educational institutions. 

All physical education from grade 
5 through the colleges and universi- 
ties is taught by specialists. In the 
elementary schools classroom teach- 
ers handle physical education. All 
elementary school teachers are re- 
quired to include adequate prepara- 
tion in both health education and 
physical education in their profes- 
sional education. In 1952-53 all ele- 
mentary school majors in the Soviet 
Union were required to take a total 
of 280 hours of instruction in physi- 
eal education.* 

All teacher education is rigidly 
controlled by the republic ministries 
of education. General supervision of 
academic standards rests with the 
U.S.8.R. Ministry of Higher Eduea- 
tion. This government control brings 
about a standardization of curricu- 
ium, teaching staff, facilities, and re- 
quirements for teachers of physical 
education which is quite unlike 
teacher education in the U.S. 


RESEARCH 

Great importance is attached to 
research in many different aspects of 
physical education. Such problems 
as methods of training, the system 
of physical education for the school 
children, organization and methods 
of the mass sports and physical ree- 
reation programs, methods of medi- 
cal control, and the anatomical and 
physiological basis of physical cul- 
ture and sports are being studied. 
This research work is carried on in 
the Academy of Medical Sciences, 
medical schools, scientic-research in- 
stitutes of physical education in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Tbilisi, the 
Academy of Pedagogical Sciences of 
the Russian Federation, and, in par- 
ticular, one of its institutes—the In- 
stitute of Physical Culture and 
School Hygiene. The results of 
scientific investigations are discussed 
at scientific meetings and are pub- 
lished in professional periodicals. * 


5Van Dalen, Mitchell, and Bennett, op. 
cit., p. 316. 

6Ozolin, Report on Physical Education, 

7TKorol, Soviet Education for Science 
and Technology, p. 47. 
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You'll always enjoy greater 
foot comfort 
with 


... because, whichever type 
it = of Converse shoe you choose, 


you can be certain of COR- 
RECTLY PROPORTIONED LASTS in all sizes . . . lasts 
that assure maximum support and better all-round fit. 
Whether it’s gym, tennis, basketball or any other phys-ed 
activity, you’ll have happier feet when you wear 
Converse! 


‘Chuck’ Taylor ALL STAR 
BASKETBALL SHOES MOLDED SOLE OXFORDS 
(Made in both high top and oxford patterns) COURT STAR — NETKING — SLIPNOT 
America’s No. Famous as the finest for all court games. When you choose one 


1 basketball of these top quality shoes you will find why both professionals and 
shoe that’s ten ranking amateurs have shown their preference for CONVERSE. 


PINPOINT 
DESIGN SOLE 
For positive traction. 
Available in COURT 
ARCH STAR (Lace-to-toe) 
PORT: — and NETKING 
marking sure (circular vamp). 
traction mold- Women's sizes 
ed outsole. 4 to 10. 
Women’s sizes 4 to 10. 


SLIPNOT 
DESIGN 
SOLE 


Ideal on grass, wet or pol- 
ished surfaces. Available in 
SLIPNOT oxfords either lace- 
to-toe or circular vamp models. 
Women's sizes 4 to 9. 


LACE-TO-TOE models — Have seamless forepart with 


CREPE SOLE OXFORDS double-wing tongue to eliminate chafed toes; uppers rein- 


GLENVILLE forced with diagonal side stitching. 
or BEACH CIRCULAR VAMP models — Strong army duck uppers 
with cool-breathing loose lining, free of stitches to cause 
irritation. = 


COURT STAR 


SLIPN 
GLENVILLE, popular-priced shoe for all gym pat tn 


and phys-ed needs, Lace-to-toe design; white - LACE 
army duck uppers; white sole binding with * 
Sas . trim; SPONGE INSOLE with COM- 
FORT CUSHION ARCH; non-marking 
crepe outsole. Women’s sizes 3 to 11. 


OXFORD 
BEACH — Same features as GLENVILLE CIRCULAR 
in a circular vamp pattern. VAMP 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY MALDEN 48, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chicago Branch: 2000 Mannheim Road, Melrose Park, lll. » 100 Freeway Boulevard, South San Francisco + 241 Church Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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Spotlight on the DANCE 
LEOTARDS 


for 
modern tu 
dance sic 
and 
at 
gymnastics 
AT FACTORY = th 
th 
WHOLESALE NATIONAL SECTION ON DANCE m 
PRICES Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN pl 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. pl 
Educator manufactures pl 
quality form-fitting leo- YOUNG MODERN DANCERS SPEAK ‘ 
| po glee pl ns We can’t all be young and enthusiastic. We can’t all be old and experienced. : 
dance. This gape But the wise teacher among us can listen to both young and old and temper enthu- 
signa a wg Aes aye a siasm with experience. So dancers, still your feet and lend us an ear. The young m 
finest fabrics, expertly tailored in many wish to speak and need to be heard.—ED. g1 
styles and a choice of I5 shades. Order ds 
a sample — Style L 2 (illustrated) Chil- a 
dren and Junior sizes $2.50 each; Adults’ * os 
sizes $2.75 each. Accelerated Modern one could flow into the other, giving va- m 
Leotard, Style L 2 (illustrated) 15 colors, Dance Composition riety to the dance. ds 
: by MARGARET WRIGHT CHENIER Locomotor movement was then stud- 
a ; “ Dance Instructor, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama ied, with an analysis of the eight basic ec 
Tights, Teng, Berens 15 steps. These, as well as the axial mov 
oz. n . . . “ - 
7 omen's sizes z., men's sizes oz learning of basic skills in the dance; ments were taken in their various di he 
We also feature nylon-stretch leotards and however recently a semester’s leave rections. ti 
ballet tights in many styles. ry . Two more weeks were spent in experi- E 
made it necessary to bring a class of a ak th binati f | 4 
a x “4 s 
majors to the point of readiness for a With each 7 F 
and good hard study of rhythm and 
adilinenata skill was gained in moving for a period 01 


of time without being repetitious. Qual- 


uring the first six weeks, techniques ity was net for quantity. 


were reviewed and new movements add- 
ed to the dancé vocabulary. 

Two weeks were devoted to rhythm 
as it relates to dance. Various meters 


Class Interest High 
Suddenly the class began to bloom 


THE EDUCATOR STOCKING 


Nylon-stretch, full-fashioned with feet, not 
transparent, fits skin tight, stretches and 
retracts. Black, beige, pink, white and 
other shades. Junior sizes $36 doz., 
Women's sizes $48 doz. ~ 


LONG MODERN SKIRT 
Celanese or Satin-Glow Jersey fabrics. 
Designed for modern dance, full-flared 
WRAP-AROUND with adjustable waist 
band and tie strings. 3% length, 15 beauti- 
ful shades. $48 doz. 


TANK SUITS 
Form-fitting, varsity neck- 
line swim suits for girls 
and women. Nylon-stretch 
fabric with elastic in leg 
hems. Black, suntan, scar- 
let, royal, white, pink and 
aqua. Girls’ and women's 
sizes in small, medium and 
large. $3.50 each. 


TERMS OF SALE 
2% — 30 days 
F. O. B. Phila. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
CATALOGUE 

Knitted wear costumes for 
dance, gym and pool are 
shown and described in 
our newest catalogue. 
Upon request, a copy will 
be sent to administrative 
personnel, recreation di- 
rectors and physical edu- 
cation teachers. 


ducalor 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


were studied to familiarize the student 
with different tempos and rhythms she 
could use while moving through space. 
The phrasing of musie was related to 
the phrasing of dance movements, and 
soon short choppy movements began to 
ease into a smooth, flowing pattern. 
Movements were done in a stately man- 
ner, slowly, quickly, and so on, to eap- 
ture the mood of the music. The pat- 
terns continued to grow, using mixed 
meters, counterpoint, rounds, and 
straight meter, until creativeness began 
to emerge. 


Axial and Locomotor Movement 
During the next two weeks, emphasis 
was placed on axial movement. After a 
short time spent en falls and swings 
and on percussive and sustained move- 
ments, types were combined to show how 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, specify 
Elementary level—set of 4 charts 
Adult level—set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $2.50 POST PAID 
Outside U.S. $3 New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 


6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


and interest was at a high peak. Now 
the question was, “How do we take these 
experiences and use them in longer com- 
positions ?” 

They proceeded to make a list of 
things necessary to a composition, such 
as subject, theme, mood, type of move- 
ment, variety of movements, continuity, 
and floor pattern. The class planned for 
solos and group dances, to be ready in 
three weeks. 

They chose records as accompaniment 
for the dances, using these criteria: 
1. Adherence to theme; 2. Clear phras- 
ing; 3. Good climax; 4. Variation; 5. 
No words (to avoid temptation to lean 
on words for movement ideas). 


Group Criticism 

Through group criticism, the weaker 
dancers gained confidence and assur- 
ance; the stronger dancers improved 
composition skills. All learned to evalu- 
ate. 

The need for acceleration gave birth 
to many new ideas for the teaching of 
future modern dance classes. Speedy 
analysis and elimination of constant 
checking on individual compositions 
gave more time for new themes and 
experiences.* 
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Dance Intramurals in the 
Elementary School 


by IRIS CHESTER ADAMS 
Emerson School, Phoenix, Arizona 


DANCE intramurals were introduced at 
Emerson School to provide an oppor- 
tunity for competition in something be- 
sides sports. We also felt that there was 
a real need for the girls to excel cre- 
atively in dance. 

After discussing dance as a vital part 
of the regular program and emphasizing 
the fun of making up dances, the GAA 
voted unanimously for the activity. The 
problem was to organize and work the 
plan into the over-all school program of 
physical education. 


Scheduling Problems 


The Girls Athletic Association is 
made up of 152 seventh and eighth grade 
girls. The playground will accommo- 
date only half (four sections) during 
soccer and speedball seasons. The re- 
maining four sections use this time for 
dance intramurals. 

The GAA elected a dance leader to 
co-ordinate dance with the soccer and 
speedball schedule and to arrange re- 
hearsal assignments, performance posi- 
tions, and election of student judges. 
Each section elected a dance captain 
from among its members. 


Full Participation 
Every girl participated in the dance * 
or its production, and each section was 
(Continued on page 72) 


Tights 
(with and without feet) 
of Helanca Nylon, 
full-fashioned, 
about $3.95 


Flare Skirts, about $1.95 


Leo-tards, Soft Toe Ballets and 
about $3.00 Acro Sandals, $3.45 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM") 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic accompani- 
ment, the Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to 
colorful interpretations of modern, classical and 
oriental themes. 

light end sturdy — Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply 
laminated rock maple rim, finished in trans- 
parent lacquer in natural color. Head of specially 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN }3= The choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


selected real skin with bright nickel-plated 
straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention : 4145 — Price 
$15.00, postage extra. 
Lamb's-wool-head beaters — Used with the 
Gretsch Dance Drum singly or in pairs. Order 
#5250 at $2.50 each, postage extra. JO-558 


GRETSCH ithe Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co., 60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11,.N.Y. 


SQUARE DANCE? 
FOLK DANCE? 


RECORDS—BOOKS—SUPPLIES 
Official Suppliers to 
Colleges and City Departments 
N h ki 
of all labels in the field. 

Send for free catalogs and a sample copy of 
The Magazine of American Folk ao 
1161 Broad Street, Newark 5, N. J. 
AMERICAN SQUARES 


Wonderful HELANCA 


IMPROVISATIONS booteck leotard motes ever 


FOR move you do with complete 

freedom, because it’s made of the 

MODERN DANCE omazing new $-T-R-E-T-C-H Nylon 
(long playing record) In black, white, pink, suntan, 


Designed to answer the needs of the modern copen, royal, gray and red. . 4.95 
dance teacher, who lacks an accompanist. Con- Breezy action wrap-around skirt. Citessen. 
tains 25 piano improvisations—| 12 minutes In block, colors to order. Long... 4.95 
average each—for the basic techniques of mod- Short... 2.95 

ern dance. Product of 20 years experience as pacha 
dance a for — Ce New SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
York City in over colleges an 
schools throughout the country. Complete with complete line of dance and physical education 
instructions, $10.45 including postage. footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-958, 


1612 Broad ity. 
SARAH MALAMENT roadway, New York City 
3215 NETHERLAND AVE., BRONX 63, N. Y. sere N.Y. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


New York + Boston 
Chicogo + Los Angeles 
Hollywood + Son Fron- 
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Montreol+ Toronto 
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Spotlight on the Dance 
(Continued from page 71) 


responsible for the choreography and 
production of its dance. 


Performance Successful 


The performances were held in the 
auditorium six weeks after the organ- 
izational meeting. They were judged 
for originality, costuming, organization, 
and theme. 

Winning dances included “Mr, 
Brown’s Toy Shop” danced to the musie 
of the “Nuteracker Suite”; the “Char- 
leston”; “Dance in the U.S.A.,” per- 
formed by girls representing eight dif- 
ferent countries; a simple ballet; and a 
soft shoe routine. 


Evaluation 


Shy girls danced with poise and 
grace and—large or small—all partici- 
pated without a thought of different 
sizes. There has never been a complaint 
about the winning section. Co-operation, 
patience, kindness and thoughtfulness 
developed noticeably. 

In this activity the speech and drama 
teacher saw her students use their train- 
ing in makeup, lighting, and stage pro- 
duction. The homemaking teacher was 
proud of the girls’ sewing and their 
creative costumes. The music teacher 
was aware that the girls had chosen the 
proper music and were capable of keep- 
ing time. The art teacher noted the 
artistic scenery. 

The girls were impressed because 
they had put on a school assembly using 
all eight dances. The teachers and the 
student body were impressed with the 
self-discipline of the girls and with their 
creative ability. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR DANCE SECTION 


Chairman: 
Miriam Gray 
Tllinois State Normal University 


Member-at-large: 
Betty Lund Thompson 
Oregon State College 


Advisory Member: 
Louise Kloepper 
University of Wisconsin 
(continuing in office) 
Secretary: 
Dorothy Gillanders 
Arizona State College 
Treasurer: 
Mildred Spiesman 
Queens College 
Member-at-large: 
Charlotte York Irey 
University of Colorado 
Advisory Member: 
Aileene Lockhart 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 
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GIRLS AND WOMEN 


DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
(formerly National Section for Girls and Women’s Sports) 


Editor, MARJORIE BOND 
1248 W. 5ist Los Angeles, Calif. 


New Division Officers 


As reported in Coast to Coast in the 
May-June JOURNAL, p. 58, permanent 
division status for DGWS was voted by 
the Representative Assembly at the 
Kansas City Convention. 


The Representative Assembly also 
elected Jane Mott, Smith College, as 
vice-president for 1958-59. Miss Mott 
had been serving as vice-president-elect 
of the temporary division. Thelma Bish- 
op, Michigan State University, was 
elected vice-president-elect by the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. 


The Representative Assembly decided 
to conduct the election at this time be- 
cause of a ruling by the parliamenta- 
rian. The alternative would have been 
to conduct a mail vote of the Assembly 
to ratify the election then in progress by 
the Division in the various conventions 
and by mail vote. Although the Divi- 
sion had previously been authorized to 
hold this election in its usual manner, it 
seemed advisable to the Representative 
Assembly to avoid the considerable de- 
lay which would have been necessitated 
by the ratification procedure. After this, 
DGWS election ballots already cast at 
the Southern and National Conventions 
and by mail were ordered destroyed, and 
the elections in the other districts were 
called off. 

Vice-President Jane Mott has made 
the following appointments: secretary, 
Mildred Wohlford, Washington State 
College, Pullman; parliamentarian, Jean 
Hodgkins, University of California, Go- 
leta; research committee chairman, Gail 
Hennis, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro; publica- 
tions committee chairman, Marjorie 
Auster, Southampton (New York) High 
School; sports guides and official rules 
committee chairman, Gwen Smith, IIli- 
nois State Normal University, Normal; 
and editor of the JournaL column, Mar- 
jorie Bond, National ,Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Section chairmen who were appointed 
during the past year will continue to 
serve through the Portland Convention. 
A complete list of Division and Section 
officers will be published in the October 
JOURNAL. 
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Estes Park Conference Successful 

Two hundred and fifty participants 
registered for the National Conference 
on Social Changes and Implications for 
Physical Education and Sports Pro- 
grams held at Conference Camp, Estes 
Park, Colo., June 22-28. This confer- 
ence was jointly sponsored by the Divi- 
sion for Girls and Women’s Sports and 
the National Association for Physical 
Education of College Women, assisted 
by the Athletic Institute. 

Sixteen national organizations and 
eight state departments of education 
sent representatives to this important 
conference. 

Eight consultants set the stage during 
the first three days with outstanding 


. addresses which pointed out trends, 


areas in which research is needed, and 
problems which need to be solved. These 
provided the background for the group 
discussions which followed on “What 
does this mean for physical education 
and sports programs for girls and 
women ?” 

An article on the conference will ap- 
pear in an early issue of the JouRNAL 
and the proceedings will be published. 


Southwest Leadership Conference 

Marguerite Clifton, UCLA, was the 
program chairman for the one-day 
DGWS Leadership Conference held on 
April 12, the last day of the Southwest 
District Convention at Salt Lake City. 
Over 100 registered for the conference, 
the theme of which was “Working To- 
gether Today.” 

State, district, and national DG@WS 
structure and functions were discussed. 
Problems submitted by the participants 
were discussed by small groups and re- 
ported at a general session. 

Speakers were: Frances Todd, South- 
west District vice-president DGWS; 
Marguerite Clifton, vice-president- 
elect; Aileen Fisk, state chairman, Cali- 
fornia-North; Hope Smith, UCLA; 
Rachel Bryant, AAHPER staff; Betty 
O’Keefe, state chairman, California- 
South; Ruth Russell, University of Ne- 
vada. Many others served as members 
of panels and discussion leaders and re- 
corders. Betty J. Hileman, University 
of Arizona, served as chairman of the 
Proceedings Committee. 
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Preparation Conference 


The third AAHPER National Confer- 
ence on Professional Preparation of 
Recreation Personnel will be held at the 
Hotel Woodner, Wash., D. C., Novem- 
ber 23-26. The conference will be spon- 
sored by the AAHPER, the Association 
for Higher Edueation (NEA), and the 
National Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards (NEA), 
with a number of other national organi- 
zations co-operating. 

Devoted primarily to a discussion of 
eurrent problems in institutional ac- 
creditation and the recruitment of recre- 
ation personnel, the conference will also 
give attention to those issues growing 
out of the first two meetings held in 
1954 and 1956. Approximately 150 per- 
sons have been invited to participate. 

Members of the Conference Steering 
Committee are: Louis E. Means, chair- 
man, Ellen E. Harvey, John L. Hutchin- 
son, Harold K. Jack, Harlan G. Metealf, 
B. E. Phillips, Harry C. Thompson, 
and Jackson M. Anderson. 


PTA Elects 
President 


Mrs. J. C. 


Mrs. James C. Parker, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, has been elected presi- 
dent of the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. She has served on 
the National Congress Board of Mana- 
gers since 1942, when she became a mem- 
ber as president of the Michigan Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. Parker, a free-lance writer, has 
also served as national president of the 
Camp Fire Girls, from 1946 to 1949. In 
1957 she was honored by the National 
Recreation Association in a citation ree- 
ognizing her outstanding contribution to 
the recreation movement in America. 

Former President of the PTA, Mrs. 
Rollin Brown, joined the NEA staff re- 
cently as a consultant aiding in a “two- 
way interpretation between professional 
organizations and the lay public.” 
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District, State Officers Meet 


e The six AAHPER district presidents 
met in Washington, D. C., June 6 to 
work with AAHPER staff members on 
problems of district associations. They 
were: Frank Sills, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Central; Elizabeth McHose, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, East- 
ern; Beatrice Baird, Wisconsin State 
College, LaCrosse, Midwest; Ethel Mar- 
tus, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, Southern ; 
Lois Downs, Utah State University, Lo- 
gan, Southwest; and Ruth Wilson, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle, North- 
west. 


e Forty state AHPER presidents-elect 
and representatives from Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico met in Washington, D. C., 
June 16-19, for the fourth annual meet- 
ing of state association presidents-elect. 
The group considered such matters as 
membership promotion, state association 
structure, public relations, convention 
planning, newsletters, and role of state 
associations in building the profession. 

Pattrie Ruth O’Keefe, AAHPER presi- 
dent, and Carl Troester, Elizabeth Avery 
Wilson, and George Anderson of the na- 
tional staff planned and directed the ses- 
sions. A photograph of the group ap- 
pears on opposite page. 


International Parley 


“Forms of Public Support for Educa- 
tion in the Free World” was the theme 
of the diseussion held by the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession July 31 to Aug. 7 
in Rome. Over 300 educators from all 
over the world and delegates from mem- 
ber teacher organizations in more than 
35 countries attended this seventh an- 
nual conference. Of these about 50 U.S. 
teachers and school administrators at- 
tended the sessions as NEA delegates. 

B. R. Sen, director general of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, was 
one of the -principal speakers at the 
opening ceremonies. Sir Ronald Gould 
of England, president of WCOTP, pre- 
sided at the sessions. Attending on be- 
half of the AAHPER were Dr. Dorothy 
Ainsworth, Smith College, and Dr. Carl 
A. Troester, executive secretary. A re- 
port of the meeting will appear in a 
forthcoming issue. 


Margaret Ann McCall 


Margaret Ann McCall, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, died May 29 
after a long illness. A native of Mis- 
souri, Dr. McCall received her B.S. and 
M.S. degrees from the University of 
Missouri and earned her Ed.D. at New 
York University. 

Her professional career began as an 
instructor in physical education at 
Christian College. She served as chair- 
man of the Department of Health and 
Physical Education at Central Wesleyan 
College in Warrenton, Mo., and at Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas, 
before joining the staff at Alabama Col- 
lege in 1937 as department chairman. 
She served as visiting professor during 
summer sessions at the University of 
Southern California and Sam Houston 
State Teachers College. Dr. McCall was 
a pioneer in the field of outdoor and 
camping education in the South. 

In her 20 years of service to Ala- 
bama College, she proved to be an out- 
standing teacher and able administrator. 
Under her leadership, the program of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, the program of teacher education, 
and leadership training in camping edu- 
eation gained nation-wide recognition. 

Dr. McCall was a member of more 
than 30 professional and honorary or- 
ganizations. She was president and 
Honor Award recipient of the Southern 
District AHPER, president of the 
Southern APECW, and president of the 
Alabama State AHPER and recipient 
of the State Honor Award. She was a 
member of Pi Lambda Theta, national 
president of Delta Psi Kappa, and na- 
tional treasurer of the Professional 
Panhellenic Association. 

The students of Alabama _ College 
named her “Woman of the Year” in 
1942 for her contribution in organizing 
student groups in the war effort. 
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NEW AAHPER STAFF MEMBERS 


Four new professional workers have 
been added to the staff of the National 
Office, to inerease the Association’s serv- 
iees to members and help make it an 
even more authoritative source of infor- 
mation and assistance. 

Dr. Myrtle Spande, Dr. William H. 
Creswell, Jr., and Dr. Roswell Merrick 
are assistant executive secretaries with 
responsibilities in specific areas, as noted 
below. Louis E. Means will direct 
AAHPER’s special projects. 


MYRTLE 8. SPANDE is AAHPER’s 
new assistant executive secretary and 
staff liaison for national membership 
and student major clubs. Former head 
of the Women’s Division and professor 
of health and physical education at the 
State University of South Dakota, Ver- 
million, Dr. Spande’s many professional 
contributions were recognized in 1958 
when she received the Central District 
Honor Award. 

She received her B.A. in 1934 from 
St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn.; her 
M.S. in 1943 at the University of Wis- 
consin; and the Ph.D. degree in 1954 at 
New York University. Following high 
school teaching experience, she taught 
at Central State Teachers College, Ste- 
vens Point, Wise., was assistant profes- 
sor of physical education at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, and associate professor 
and chairman of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women at Au- 
gustana College, Sioux Falls, South Da- 
kota, before going to Vermillion in 1956. 

Dr. Spande is a life member of both 
AAHPER and NEA, and is affiliated 
with many other professional organiza- 
tions, including Delta Kappa Gamma. 
She has served her state association in 
several official capacities and was presi- 
dent-eleet when she left South Dakota 
for Washington, D. C. Not new to na- 
tional service, she has been a member of 
both the Representative Assembly and 
the Legislative Council of AAHPER. 


WILLIAM H. CRESWELL, JR. 
joins the national staff as Consultant in 
Health Education. He comes to Wash- 
ington from the Colorado State College 
of Education, Greeley, where he held the 
position of chairman of the health edu- 
eation curriculum and associate profes- 
sor of health education. He also coached 
football and swimming. 

Dr. Creswell, born in 1920, received 
his A.B. at Colorado State College of 
Education in 1948; his M.S. (in physical 
education) from UCLA in 1949, and his 
Ed.D. degree (in health education) from 
Stanford in 1953. Subject of his dis- 
sertation was “Effect of Vitamin and 
Mineral Supplementation on Academic 
Achievement.” Before going to Greeley 
in 1949, he taught high school in Colo- 
— and held a graduate fellowship at 
JCLA. 
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Myrtle Spande William Creswell 


He has been on committees serving 
the profession in the Colorado, Central 
and National AHPER and has organ- 
ized a most effective interagency health 
council in Colorado. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
and Phi Epsilon Kappa. He served 
with the U. 8S. Navy during World War 
II. Dr. Creswell is married and has one 
child. 


ROSWELL D. MERRICK is AAH- 
PER’s new Consultant in Physical Edu- 
cation and Men’s Athletics. He is on 
leave from Southern Illinois University, 
where he has served as assistant dean of 
the College of Education since 1953. 

From 1946-53, he was assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical education 
at Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain, and also served as head basket- 


_ball coach, assistant football coach, and 


tennis coach. He graduated from 
Springfield College and received his 
M.A. at New York University, his Ed.D. 
at Boston University. 

Dr. Merrick’s wartime service includ- 
ed work as director of physical educa- 
tion and recreation programs for the 
U. S. Merchant Marine Academy and 
physical medicine rehabilitation for the 
Air Corps. 

Active in professional organizations, 
Merrick has served in many capacities at 
state, district, and national levels. His 
recent presidency of the National Inter- 
collegiate Athletic Association provided 
him an opportunity to work with all na- 
tional athletic organizations. Born in 
1922, he is married and has two children. 


LOUIS E. MEANS, AAHPER vice- 
president for recreation, is director of 
special projects. He is on leave for one 
year from the California State Depart- 


Roswell Merrick Louis Means 


ment of Education, where he serves as 
consultant in school recreation. 

Mr. Means is well-known to AAHPER 
members for his multiple services to the 
profession, in his capacities as chairman 
of various committees, JOHPER asso- 
ciate editor, and vice-president. 

Mr. Means has had many years of ad- 
ministrative experience in physical edu- 
cation and recreation. Serving on the 
California state staff since 1951, he was 
formerly director of student physical 
welfare at the University of Nebraska 
and director of athletics and physical 
education at Beloit College, Wisconsin. 
He received the B.S. degree from Ball 
State University in 1930, the M.S. de- 
gree in 1938 at Wisconsin. 


Space Age Meeting at NEA 


“Fitness for the Space Age” was the 
theme of an NEA Convention meeting 
June 30 in Cleveland, Ohio. George J. 
Kozak, directing supervisor of physical 
welfare, Cleveland Board of Education, 
presided. 

Carl A. Troester, Jr.. AAHPER ex- 
ecutive secretary, spoke on “AAHPER’s 
Launching Program.” Robert Yoho, Paul 
E. Landis, and Dr. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe 
gave opinions on the “National Alert,” 
“State Alert,” and “Local Alert” respec- 
tively. 

Cleveland educators led various group 
meetings: Harriet V. Fitchpatrick, girls 
physical education; Edwina Jones, ele- 
mentary physical education; George E. 
Seedhouse, recreation; Edwin L. Krege- 
now, health; and George J. Kozak, boys 
physical education and athletics. 

The first official showing of the film 
produced by the AAHPER, “A Design 
for Physical Education in the Elemen- 
tary School,” was held at the meeting. 


Delegates to the fourth annual conference of HPER state association presidents-elect, which was 


held in Washington, D. 


C., June 16-19, in the new National Educati 


on Association building. 
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Dean Patty Honored 


Willard W. Patty, dean of Indiana 
University’s School of Health, Physical 
Edueation and Recreation from the time 
it was founded in 1946 to his retirement 
last year, was singled out for recogni- 
tion in Indianapolis recently at the 
Governor’s Conference on Recreation. 
Dean Patty was given an award for 
his continuous contributions. 

The former dean served on the Indi- 
ana University faculty for 32 years and 
was director of the Department of 
Physical Welfare prior to the organiza- 
tion of the physical education school. 


Champlin Named to Chair 


Ellis H.-Champlin, director of the 
School of Physical Education at Spring- 
field College since 1953, has been named 
the first Buxton Professor of Physical 
Education at the college. This endowed 
chair, believed to be the first in physical 
education in the United States, was 
made possible by the gift of $150,000 
from the Buxton family of Springfield. 

Dr. Champlin’s new appointment be- 
came effective Sept. 1, 1958. He will 
devote more of his time to teaching, 
planning curriculum, and conducting 
student consultations. 
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A native of Friendship, N. Y., Dr, 
Champlin received his B. 8. degree from 
Buffalo University in 1922, his MS, 
from Syracuse in 1936, and an honorary 
LL.D. from Ithaca College in 1953. 

Prior to coming to Springfield Col- 
lege in 1953, Dr. Champlin served as 
director of the Division of Health and 
Physical Education for the New York 
State Education Department. 


= Elmer 
Mitchell 


Retires 


Elmer D. Mitchell, athlete, coach, 
teacher, author, and administrator, re- 
tired this summer after 41 years of 
service at the University of Michigan, 
His many contributions as an author are 
also widely recognized; his early publi- 
cation, Theory of Play, established a 
new trend in recreation. In 1930 he 
founded both the present national 
JOURNAL and the RESEARCH QUARTERLY, 

A pioneer in the intramural move. 
ment, Dr. Mitchell was an early leader 
in the development of educational stand- 
ards and policies for school athletics, 
During World War II, in addition to 
serving as a lieutenant commander in 
the U.S. Navy, he was a member of 
several advisory committees and assisted 
in the preparation of manuals. The 
College of Physical Education Associa- 
tion and the American Academy of 
Physical Education have honored him 
with their presidencies, foreign govern- 
ments have commended him, and 
AAHPER has bestowed upon him every 
honor at its disposal. 

Not so well known is the role Dr. 
Mitchell played in the reuniting and re- 
organizing of the National Education 
Association in 1930. His leadership as 
secretary-treasurer and editor was in- 
dispensable in the rebirth of the present 
AAHPER. Elmer Mitchell is recognized 
by the national association as a primary 
mover in the establishment of the eur- 
rent organization. 


Two Year Study at Springfield 


A two-year study to determine the 
role of physical education in our society 
during the next quarter-century is cur- 
rently being made by the School of 
Physical Education at Springfield Col- 
lege. An attempt will be made to pre- 
dict the conditions which will affect 
physical education 25 years from now 
and to identify the functions which 
physical education will fulfill. 

Emery Seymour, associate professor 
of physical education at the college, is 
serving as executive secretary for the 
study, which will be nationwide. 
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EARLE F. ZEIGLER, Editor, International Relations Section 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


IN THE FAR EAST 
RALPH A. PIPER 
University of Minnesota 
The following impressions were gained 
on a world tour during the time my wife 
and I taught physical education as Ful- 
bright lecturers at the University of 

Rangoon in Burma, 


Burma 


The Burmese, we found, delight in 
playing and competing in sports, with 
football (soccer) as the favorite. Their 
average height of five ft. two in. pre- 
sents a handicap in a sport such as vol- 
leyball, and may be the reason for the 
lack of interest in basketball. However, 
local and national championships are 
held in swimming, tennis, gymnastics, 
badminton, boxing, and basketball, as 
well as weightlifting, track and field, 
and the very interesting national sport 
of Chinlon.? 

The National Fitness Council is the 
main ageney promoting sports in Bur- 
ma. It provides equipment, facilities, 
and personnel for all sports. Loeal 
councils are organized in 40 districts. 
There are 90 men and 40 women paid 
district organizers in the country, in 
addition to a staff of general organizers 
who train and supervise all of these 
leaders. 

There are 424 men and 193 women 
teachers of physical education in the 
686 schools in Burma, although their 
professional preparation is inadequate. 
Class periods usually include ecalisthen- 
ies, marching, and a relay or a game of 
low organization. 

Teachers and administrators have lit- 
tle or no understanding of the educa- 
tional and social adjustment values of a 
well-balanced program. They look on 
physical education as a program for in- 
stilling discipline and putting on a show. 
Teachers are often referred to as drill 
masters, and months of cJass time are 
spent in practicing mass drills to be 
demonstrated on Edueation Day, Feb. 


1Chinlon is a game in which five to seven 
men in a eirele kick a woven cane ball 
with the knee, foot or heel—passing it 
from one to another without permitting 
the ball to touch the ground. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


10. In many eases, even this participa- 
tion is limited to selected students and 
the rest of the class members are left 
to shift for themselves. 

Voluntary sports programs are com- 
mon in Burmese schools and interschol- 
astie athletics are conducted on a small 
scale. At the University of Rangoon, 
physical education is taught in the Fac- 
ulty (College) of Education only. 
Classes are held from 6:30 to 8 a.m. with 
stress on calisthenics (including Indian 
club swinging), marching, and gymnas- 
tics. Here too, a demonstration mass 
drill is given on Education Day. No 
physical education classes are held dur- 
ing the last six weeks of the year when 
students are preparing for final exams. 
. A broad program of sports reaches 
25 percent of the approximately 9000 
students through organized clubs in 15 
sports which conduct recreational and 
intramural competition. Occasional com- 
petition is held with universities of oth- 
er countries in such sports as rowing 
and tennis. The leading university ath- 
letes gain further competition by enter- 
ing local and national championships. 

Teacher training in physical educa- 
tion in Burma is only a one-year course 
offered at two teachers colleges with 
small and inadequately trained staffs. 
Instructors are still teaching full-con- 
traction exercises and breathing exer- 


cises. Although some have been to the © 


United States for short periods of train- 
ing, they seem lacking in basic activity 
and introduction courses which they 
need so much. 

The Russian government, in exchange 
for rice, is building an Olympic type 
sports area in Rangoon with a stadium, 
an indoor sports hall, a velodrome for 
eyeling, a tennis stadium, a swimming 
pool, and a boat club. 


Japan 


Baseball, volleyball, gymnastics, swim- 
ming, and judo are popular sports in 
Japan. People must be agile in order to 
survive in Tokyo traffic! 

They like dancing very much, as folk 
dance is a part of school programs, 
night clubs are crowded with people 
dancing everything from jitterbug to 
rumba, and the entertainers in many 
restaurants are Geisha dancing girls. 


Playing pinball machines seems to be 
a favorite indoor sport which relieves 
players of their hard-earned yen. One 
can play a long time with little money. 
Hong Kong 

In Hong Kong there are many hard- 
surfaced playgrounds with supervision 
tor young children. Informal basket- 
ball games are played on all school 
grounds. 


Thailand 
Physical education is required in 
Thailand from elementary grades 


through the first two years of college. 
A balanced program ineludes individual 
and team sports, motor fitness, classifi- 
cation tests, and written tests for grad- 
ing. Boy Scouting is also a required 
part of the elementary school program. 
The College of Physical Education 
trains 200 men and women in a four- 
year course. 

In the commercial sports area, we 
chose to view the boxing. Interesting to 
us were the prayers and shadow box- 
ing in which the contestants engaged 
prior to the fight, and the scoring of 
points by kicking as well as by punch- 
ing. 

In Thailand as well as in Burma, In- 
dia, and Ceylon, classical dance is 
taught, but nothing is being done to 
preserve the real folk dances of the na- 
tive tribal groups which are vital to 
programs building national unity. 
India 

In India, the one-year professional 
course is held at the YMCA College at 
Madras, with a staff of 11. There are 
similar courses at Kandivali and Luck- 
now, and a four-year National College 
of Physical Eduecatiorf will soon open at 
Gwalior. A well-balanced program of 
instruction in theory and practice in- 
cludes two indigenous games—Kho Kho 
and Kabaddi. They utilize elements of 
our games of low organization and have 
become highly developed for use in in- 
terschool competition —much as our 
baseball developed from one o’cat. 

The native folk dances are vigorous 
and have interesting rhythmic and ac- 
tion patterns. Some of the Yogi exer- 
cises and stunts on a vertical pole re- 
quire great strength and flexibility. 


General Impressions 

In brief, we were impressed with the 
interest in the same sports as ours, the 
low level of skill, poor teaching and 
preparation of teachers, and the phil- 
osophy reflected in objectives of physi- 
eal education as being exercise, discip- 
line, and demonstrations, rather than 
the total education of the individual. 

Far Eastern countries might do well 
to send students to the United States 
for badly needed undergraduate train- 
ing in basic skills, methods, principles, 
organization, and administration, in- 
stead of sending graduate students for 
advanced theory courses as they now 
do. * 
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Superior Design, 
Construction and 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


PLAYGROUND 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS ‘OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
* POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


4 


PERFORMANCE | 


perfect 
for 
instruction and recreation 


NEWCOMSB 
DEPENDABLE 
RECORD & TRANSCRIPTION PLAYERS & P.A. 


Newcomb sound products have proven 
their dependability by delivering years of 
trouble-free service in leading school sys- 
tems throughout the country. They are 
safe; ruggedly built of the finest quality 
materials; most are transformer powered 
for best performance, maximum safety. 
With easy-to-service construction and 
quickly available American-made parts, it 
is a simple matter for any service man to 
put the equipment in. like-new condition. 


NEWCOMB serves your other sound needs with 
DEPENDABLE CONTINUOUS DUTY RADIOS, 
PUBLIC ADDRESS AMPLIFIERS and RECORD 
PLAYERS. Write for complete catalog. 


NEWCOMEB Audio Products Co., Dept. JO-9 
first in sound since 1937 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


Questions from a Superintendent 
(Continued from page 36) 
techniques? Do you check the teach- 
ers and other departments in the 
school relative to a student’s posture 
and attendance? Do you ever check 
the leisure-time activities of former 
students to see what permanent val- 
ues you helped to create? Could you 
show an interested parent a progress 
chart on his youngster? Do you help 
promote the use of a meaningful 
health record from grade 1 on up 
which will be of value in under- 
standing the boys and girls in your 

physical education program ? 


Does the superintendent expect too 
much? Are you to be a paragon of 
virtue and a miracle of efficiency? 
Not at all. It is surprising how much 
can be accomplished by conscien- 
tious planning. Physical education 
teachers have about as much home- 
work as their fellow teacher in Eng- 
lish, but the homework is different. 
It consists primarily of advance 
planning — planning to accomplish 
the maximum good in assuring the 
physical well-being of every boy and 
girl. 

At this point your reaction is 
probably that you could not pos- 
sibly do all the things that have been 
suggested. What I am saying is that 
unless physical education people as- 
sume the leadership in working to- 
ward a desirable program, there 
probably never will be educational 
facilities, staff, and space to do the 
kind of job that is necessary. I have 
yet to read of any outstanding physi- 
cal education, health, and recreation 
program that has been developed by 
a principal or superintendent. Good 
programs have been developed by 
men and women who are completely 
sold on their responsibility as physi- 
cal education, health, and recreation 
teachers and who, through careful 
planning and personal achievement, 
have been able to develop the kind 
of program that they feel most close- 
ly meets the needs of the boys and 
girls under their supervision. 

Teachers are wonderful people, 
and some of the most wonderful 
teachers are in physical education. 
Yours is indeed a rare opportunity. 
May you have the ‘‘stuff’’ to exploit 
it fully! * 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Backstops 

Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 736, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 


5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed —JIn- 
co stant Shutoff — 
50 Ibs. capacity. 
Shaker in Hop- 
per for Constant 

Flow. 

Adjustable Con- 
trol on Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. H for booklet on four other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 


BASES. 


nat ‘o nn 
Company 
380 N. Marquette Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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provides a break period, and it prevents exhaustion from constant ~- 


activity. O 
Intentionally touching the ball with any part of hands or arms (ex- 

cept by goal tenders) and any pushing, holding, or tripping are 

counted as fouls. A free kick is awarded for any foul. Opponent 

must stay five yards from the ball until it is kicked. No goal may 

be scored from a free kick. 


O 
FIFTEEN POINTS 


Contributed by Francis J. Conway 


TYPE: Volleyball LEVEL: Intermediate and 
PLAYING AREA: Varies in junior high 

length according to ability of EQUIPMENT: Volleyball 
players. 
Wall free 
of obstrue. [*——/5 ro 30 reer 
tions is res 
quired. 


hing 


HOW WE DO IT 
GAME BOOK 


Eno LIne 


10 /Orecer 
WALL 


The game that appears on these pages is designed to fit into the 
HOW WE DO IT GAME BOOK, a collection of over 120 of the 
best games ever published in the AAHPER JOURNAL. It is printed 


in loose-leaf style for insertion in a standard three-ring binder. 


HOW WE PLAY IT: 


On a wall, mark a line eight feet high parallel with the floor or 
ground to indicate net height. Two teams, or two, three or four 
players compete against each other to score 15 points. The first 
player makes a regular volleyball serve from behind the end, or 
serving line. To be considered in play, the ball must rebound into 
the court from the wall. The second man takes his position any- 
where on the court and returns the ball to the wall above the net 
line with a legal volley. Next player follows in turn. This continues 
until some player causes the ball to go out of bounds or to hit the 
wall below the net line. The player who caused this error must 
make the next serve. Each time the ball is successfully volleyed, a 
point is scored by the player who made the volley. A player is 
penalized if he interferes with another player. The player interfered 
with scores a point and makes the next serve. Each man may volley 


Price, $2.50 
(binder not included) 


O O as hard or as easy as he wishes in attempting to make the next 
player miss. Players could have a number for taking turns at 
If you have not yet sent for your copy of the HOW WE DO IT volleying. 


GAME BOOK, you may order it from: VALUES: The players are given opportunities to return volleys at 


various speeds and distances while using only a small area of the 
gymnasium or playground. Quick reactions are developed in re- 
turning the ball. The game may easily be varied for different abili- 
ties by increasing or decreasing the height of the net line, the 
length and/or width of the court, and by playing with teams. 


American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Sports Calendar 

The Master Lock Company’s Sports 
Calendar is again being offered free to 
coaches and athletic directors. The 
handy 1844” x 2414” calendar has been 
redesigned to correspond with the school 


year and has ample space after each 
date to record athletic events and meet- 
ings. Write Master Lock Company, Dept. 
C., Milwaukee 45, ‘Wisc. 


Improved Safe-Wal 


Fred Medart 

Products, Inc., 

3535 DeKalb St., 

' St. Louis 18, Mo., 
{ has just re- 
leased details 
on the new 
Safe-Wal pad- 
ded safety 

wainseot. The 
improved Safe- 


Wal built 
up from a 
heavy cushion 


of polyurethane foam, which soaks up 
the shock of heavy body impact. It is 
easily installed over finished or unfin- 
ished walls. Write for the catalog page 
giving complete information. 


New Salt Water Reels 


Two new spinning reels, designed pri- 
marily for salt water fishing, have been 
introduced by Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. The No. 2080 Sea Wonder, a 200- 
yard model using 10 lb. test line, for 
general purpose fresh water or light 
salt water spinning, sells for $39.95. The 
larger reel, No. 2090, a 300-yard model 
for 12 lb. test monofilament, is designed 
for surf casting and salt water spinning 
and sells for $45. Both reels feature the 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


new Shakespeare ceramic pick-up roller 
that reportedly “wears like a diamond.” 


Not Slippery When Wet 


The latest in floor treatment products 
from Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo., 
is Poly-Kote, a polymer, resin emulsion 
wax. The new material may be main- 
tained by buffing and can be patched 
and blended without build-up. Poly- 
Kote features a high resistance to water- 
spotting and is reputed to be less slip- 
pery when wet. 


Books and Catalogs 


@ Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 Del- 
mar Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo.—Send for your 
copy of How To Budget, Select and 
Order Athletic Equipment. 

@ Wayne Iron Works, 147 North Pembroke 
Ave., Wayne, Pa.—The new free bulletin, 
Wayne Basketball Backstops, presents 
nine models of wall-mounted, ceiling- 
mounted, and outdoor backstops and 
four types of backboards. 

e Super-K, a new basketball line, is 
featured in the new catalog by The Seam- 
less Rubber Company, 253 Hallock Ave., New 
Haven 3, Conn. Catalog includes all items 
in the Seamless line. 

e The new Seal-O-San Basketball 
Coaches Digest is now available from 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Ind. 
The 64-page book is free to basketball 
coaches and athletic directors on written 
request on school letterhead. Available 
to others for a 50¢ handling fee. 


@ Creative Playthings, Inc., 5 University Place, 


New York City—Write for your free 
80-page catalog showing almost 3000 
items for pre-school, kindergarten, and 
primary grades. A special 8-page leaflet 
on playground designs and equipment is 
also available. 

e The Hillyard Floor-O-Seope Winter 
Issue featuring The Proper Care of 
Wood Floors is now available. Write 
Hillyard Chemical Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

e For a complete presentation of the 
Penco line of phosphatized steel shelv- 
ing, write Penco Metal Products Div., Alan 
Wood Steel Co., 200 Brower Ave., Oaks, Pa., 
for Bulletin No. B-20. Also available 
without charge are the new Penco color 
ecard showing the six new decorator 
colors now offered in steel storage equip- 
ment and a folder deseribing and illus- 
trating the Penco lines of steel lockers, 
cabinets, and shelving. 


Mobile Audio Console Unit 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago, 
lll., has introduced a single-unit, movable 
Audio Console for multipurpose duty 
as a public address system, record play- 
er, audio-visual aid, and listening cen- 
ter. Standard accessories include a 
transcription player, twin speakers, a 
hand microphone, tape recorder storage, 
a four speed selector, and twin head sets 
—all housed in a 4714” x 29” x 22” cab- 
inet. 


New Oval-Shaped Tubing 


From Nissen Trampoline Co., 215 A Ave., 
N.W., Cedar Rapids, la.. comes word of 
new oval-shaped tubing to be used in 
the fabrication of all Nissen Regulation 


Trampolines. The new tubing gives add- 
ed strength and rigidity, yet lowers the 
weight of the trampoline from 33-50 
pounds. For further information, write 
Nissen for their new catalog. 


Flag Belts for Touch Football 


An adjustable plastic belt with snap- 
on flags has been designed by the W. J. 
Voit Rubber Corp., 2945 E.. 12th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif., for use in touch football 
games. The flag belt adds orderliness 
and organization to the game and elimi- 
nates arguments about whether or not 
the ball carrier was tagged. 
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Tomorrow’s Recreation 
(Continued from page 37) 


and Recreation will be in a favored 
spot in the development of this type 
of teamwork, capable of giving lead- 
ership. 

Recreation in the future will be 
characterized by much greater mo- 
bility. Economic serfdom is giving 
way to equal opportunities for all in 
a great diversity of places and activ- 
ities. Pursuits of the ‘‘nobility’’ will 
become the normal activities of al- 
most everyone. Outdoor education 
will play a dramatic role in this 
movement, which has _ already 
reached tremendous proportions. 

The next few years may see peo- 
ple in revolt, with leisure multiplied, 
space and areas for recreation at a 
minimum, and a lack of services and 
opportunities recognized. Communi- 
ties that either have been inactive 
in the provision of recreation serv- 
ices, or have passed through several 
years of ‘‘empire building’’ and de- 
visive operation by various jurisdic- 
tions, will produce leaders and suffi- 
cient strength to weld together a 
workable, united operation which 
will eliminate many of the mistakes 
of the past. People are beginning to 
study the best techniques used by 
other communities and will demand 
similar or improved solutions. 


INCREASED FAMILY PARTICIPATION 


Already there is emerging a 
changed role for the family, a new 
concept of neighborhood, a changing 
concept of community, and above all, 
a revitalized vigor of participation. 
Present drives toward participation 
will be translated into a revival of 
family activities as a unit. Ease of 
mobility, inereased leisure, and 
crowded metropolitan areas, plus a 
revulsion for the lack of family 
unity which has characterized recent 
years, will combine to strengthen 
family recreation in varied settings. 

Travel, as a recreational and lei- 
sure activity, already on the increase 
and ‘‘big business’’ for countless 
communities and areas, will multiply 
rapidly. Services of a local charac- 
ter for local participants will become 
only a part of the efforts of leaders 
who seek to meet emerging needs in 
a rapidly shrinking geographical 
sphere. 


Recent emphasis on coeducational 
instruction in leisure-related activi- 
ties in schools and colleges will make 
even more impact. Social and physi- 
cal recreation of the future will 
bring youth, men and women, and 
boys and girls together more fre- 
quently in a recreational meeting. 
Husbands and wives will seek their 
recreation with their own sex less 
frequently. 


YEAR-ROUND RECREATION 


Schools throughout the nation, 
strengthened by the public accept- 
ance of the community school con- 
cept and its utility and effectiveness, 
will more rapidly provide facilities 
and program services to meet year- 
round leisure needs of citizens of all 
ages. Better informed citizens will 
demand economy and effectiveness 
from their schools. 

Great opportunities are unfolding 
in the creative arts, cultural pur- 
suits, and hobby interests. Adult ed- 
ucation opportunities will increase. 
School districts will provide more 
articulated recreation experiences to 
enrich the instructional program for 
school children under their own aus- 
pices. 

In communities where other recre- 
ation agencies are better prepared 
to meet these needs, the public 
schools will strive to make certain 
that proper educational standards 
and outcomes will accompany these 
efforts. Closer working relationships 
between governing jurisdictions will 
make greater effectiveness possible. 
Communities which fail to bridge 
existing gaps with mutual partner- 
ships, undergirded by joint contrac- 
tual agreements, will find themselves 
far behind national patterns of ef- 
fectiveness. 


WIDER CO-OPERATION 


Cities and counties, already mov- 
ing rapidly into the recreational 
field, will make dramatic progress to- 
ward the provision of more adequate 
facilities within and without their 
boundaries and will strengthen bud- 
gets and staffs to provide greater 
opportunities for children, youth, 
and adults. Counties and states 
should bend their efforts toward the 
provision of facilities which cannot 
as easily be provided by other juris- 


dictions. Larger regional jurisdic- 
tions should be prepared to take over 
and manage increasing numbers of 
water reservoirs and areas made 
available by the federal government, 
Swimming pools and aquatic centers 
will multiply tremendously. 


OUTDOOR EDUCATION 


Outdoor education is rapidly ox- 
panding as a natural revolt of our 
age against complete mechanization; 
man occasionally desires a return to 
things more primitive. Elementary 
schools will rapidly provide pro- 
grams of conservation and natural 
science education through school 
camping where basic learnings will 
be possible. This program will be 
augmented by all kinds of special 
opportunities in outdoor education 
and recreation for all age levels. The 
classroom and the school group will 
become far more mobile. 

Survival skills will receive greater 
emphasis in school instructional and 
recreational programs in the future. 
Aquatics, wilderness survival, camp- 
ing and trail skills, boat handling 
and boat safety, bicycle safety, tum- 
bling and apparatus activities, out- 
door cookery, angling, shooting and 
hunter safety will receive increased 
attention. 


BALANCED PROGRAMS 


Present panic pressures toward 
greater science education will find 
acceptable levels of emphasis, and 
the great need for adequate leader- 
ship and understanding in the hv- 
manities will balance the curriculum. 
Recreation and outdoor education 
can and will make their contribu- 
tions in the program directions of 
the future. College and university 
divisions of health and physical edu- 
cation, often lethargic in their devo- 
tion to the status quo, will more rap- 
idly welcome recreation and outdoor 
education into their midst. 

These observations are optimistic! 
Yes, they are built on a positive note. 
But the future, barring actual oblit- 
eration and complete tragedy, holds 
so much of the optimistic and posi- 
tive. We must build for the Space 
Age on gains made in the past and 
present, but we need not be geared 
to the same speed or molded in the 
same restricting framework. * 
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STATE 


Eastern District Conference 


Keyed to the theme Patterns for 
Progress, several program innovations 
contributed to the success of the East- 
ern District Association’s Thirty-ninth 
Annual Conference, April 27—May 1, 
at the Hotel Sheraton in Philadelphia. 
The division meetings, planned co-opera- 
tively by the division chairmen, marked 
an approach to integration long needed 
in the programs, and the idea will be 
extended to section meetings in the 
future. 

Two new sections held initial meetings 
at this confernce: the elementary school 
physical education section and the sec- 
ondary school physical education associ- 
ation. At the All-States Breakfast, 
EDA Honor Awards were presented to 
Lloyd M. Jones, Marion E. Purbeck, 
and Elmon Vernier. 

Voted president for the 1958-59 period 
was Elizabeth McHose of Temple Uni- 
versity, president-elect is Jack F. George 
of the Roslyn, . Y., public schools. 
Past-president is William M. Grimshaw 
of Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Vice-president for health education is 
Mary Rappaport, State Education 
Dept., Albany, N. Y., with Alice Don- 
nelly of State Teachers College, Dan- 
bury, Conn., as vice-president-elect. Ray- 
mond B. Magwire of the State Dept. of 
Education, Montpelier, Vt., is the vice- 
president for the Physical Education 
Division, and Theodore T. Able, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Public Schools, vice-presi- 
dent-eleet. Heading the Div. of Recrea- 
tion is Donald F. Bridgeman, Spring- 
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field College, as vice-president, with Ar- 
thur G. Miller of Boston University 
vice-president-elect. Representative to 
the National Board of Directors will be 
Marion E. Purbeck, Hackensack High 
School, Hackensack, N. J. Elected sec- 
retary-treasurer is William F. Meredith 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia. 

Fall Meeting. The Eastern District As- 
sociation held its annual fall conference 
Sept. 5-7 at Westbrook Junior College, 
Portland, Maine. It was attended by 
EDA Executive Committee members, 
state directors, state association presi- 
dents, section chairmen, committee chair- 
men, and state editors. 

A vigorous program was planned for 
the annual conference to be held April 
19-23, 1959, in Atlantic City, N. J. Con- 
ference manager will be Mazie V. Scan- 
lon, supervisor of health and physical 
education, Atlantie City Public Schools. 

All EDA editors were briefed on how 
to secure and present top interest news 
for JOHPER. 

The proceedings of this conference 
are available from the conference re- 
corder, Carl E. Willgoose, Director of 
Health and Physical Education, Oswego 
State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 


Midwest District Convention 


More than 1000 registered for the 
Forty-fourth Annual Convention of the 
Midwest District held last spring in 
Milwaukee. The theme was “Fitness for 
Youth.” Speaker at the banquet, at- 


tended by more than 300 persons, was. 


versity, Provo, Utah. 


THIS IS YOUR COLUMN 


A recent survey indicates that this column should cover on-going projects and pro- 
grams, with more emphasis on good ideas and practices carried out under HPER leader- 
ship. News in the JOURNAL must be of interest to everyone in the country, since the 
state news letters have taken over the function of reporting items of local significance. 

You are encouraged to send material—about your clinics, workshops, special projects, 
study problems, unique developments, new facilities, awards or honors, curriculum direc- 
tions—to your State Reporter. If you do not know his address, send correspondence 
directly to your District Reporter: CENTRAL—John C. Thompson, Director of Health, 
Physical Education, and Safety, Public Schools, Lincoln, Neb.; EASTERN—Carl E. Willgoose, 
Oswego State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y.; MIDWEST—Lola Lohse, Normal College 
of Indiana University, 415° E. Michigan, Indianapolis, Ind.; NORTHWEST—Betty J. Owen, 
State Department of Education, Salem, Ore.; SOUTHERN—Colleen Bennett, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, La.; SOUTHWEST—Leona Holbrook, Brigham Young Uni- 


Under the new rubric, "State and District News," this column will continue to report 
fully on district meetings and all activities of the state HPER associations. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


OCTOBER CALENDAR 


Utah AHPER, Salt Lake City, Oct. 2 

Maine AHPER, Oct. 2-3 

Wyoming AHPER, Cheyenne, Oct. 2-4 

Kentucky AHPER, Oct. 10-12 

Puerto Rico AHPER, San Juan, Oct. 12-13 

Indiana, State Conference on Physicians and 
Schools, Oct. 14-15 

Massachusetts AHPER, Westfield Teachers 
College, Oct. 16 

North Dakota AHPER, Oct. 16 or 23 

New Hampshire AHPER, Manchester, Oct. 17 

Maryland AHPER, Baltimore, Oct. 17 

Rhode Island AHPER, Smithfield, Oct. 23 

Montana AHPER, Billings, Oct. 23-24 

Delaware AHPER, Wilmington, Oct. 23-24 

Colorado AHPER, Oct. 23-25 

New Mexico AHPER, Albuquerque, Oct. 23-25 

Minnesota AHPER, Minneapolis, Oct. 24 

Oklahoma AHPER, Oklahoma City, Oct. 24-25 

Massachusetts AHPER, Oct. 24-26 

Connecticut AHPER, Oct. 31 


Bill Cunningham, well-known 
columnist. 

Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, president of 
the AAHPER, was present at several 
section meetings and introduced Shane 
MacCarthy of the President’s Council 
on Youth Fitness. Dr. MacCarthy’s ad- 
dress was entitled “Youth Fitness Is 
Fitness for Living.” 

An outstanding convention program 
was a combined division meeting in 
which Delbert Oberteuffer of Ohio State 
University, John Scannell of Notre 
Dame University, and Reynold Carlsoa 
of Indiana University spoke on the 
responsibilities of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation in providing the 
environment for “Fitness for Life.” 

The constitution of the Midwest Dis- 
trict was revised and approved; changes 
included the elimination of vice-presi- 
dents-elect from the Board of Directors. 
It was also voted that Honor Awards 
would not be given at the district level 
in the Midwest District. 


sports 


Northwest District Convention 


At the Northwest District Conven- 
tion held last spring in Portland, two 
members were named district Honor 
Award recipients: Ruth Weythman of 
Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion and Janet Woodruff of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon. 

Recommendations made at the meet- 
ing included: 

1. To continue the practice of having 
past-presidents serve as an advisory 
committee. 

2. To keep the Physical Fitness Com- 
mittee for the present, rather than 
creating a new section. 

3. To observe a rotation plan for dis- 
trict conferences as follows: 1960, 
Idaho; 1961, Washington; 1962, Ore- 
gon; 1963, Montana; 1964, Washington; 
1965, Oregon. 

The convention passed a resolution: 
“That the Northwest District Associa- 
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tion dedicate its efforts for further in- 
terpreting the understandings and con- 
tributions of health, physical education, 
and recreation to the fitness of our 
children and youth.” 


Southern District Convention 


The 1958 Southern District Conven- 
tion held in Louisville featured an un- 
usually strong group of speakers in- 
cluding Jay B. Nash, Kar! Bookwalter, 
Shane MacCarthy, Ray Dunean, Carl 
Troester, Elizabeth Avery Wilson, and 
others. Sue Hall served as convention 
manager. 

New officers elected were: president- 
elect, Lloyd Messersmith, Southern 
Methodist University; vice-president for 
Health, Frances Mays, Virginia State 
Dept. of Education; vice-president for 
Physical Education, Sue Hall, Univer- 
sity of Louisville; vice-president for 
Recreation, Oscar Gunkler, Berea Col- 
lege; and district representative to Na- 
tional Board of Directors, C. J. Alder- 
son, Universtiy of Texas. 

In-coming president Ethel Martus of 
Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, appointed Arthur Weston, of 
Rice Institute, to the post of convention 
manager for the 1959 meeting scheduled 
February 24-27 at the Shamrock Hotel 
in Houston, Texas. 

District Honor Awards were pre- 
sented to Elizabeth Autrey of Stetson 
University, Mary Evelyn Buice of the 
University of Texas, and Guy W. Nes- 


om of Northwestern State College. 

The nominating committee which will 
serve during the coming year includes 
Taylor Dodson, Wake Forest College, 
Chairman; Ora Wakefield, Nashville 
Publie Schools; Arnold Winkenhofer, 
American Red Cross, Atlanta; Troy 
Hendricks, University of Arkansas; 
Mary Kate Miller, Mississippi College 
for Women; Virginia Morris, University 
of Oklahoma; and G. L. Quirk, Virginia 
State Dept. of Education. 


Southwest District Convention 


At the 1958 Southwest District Con- 
vention held last spring in Salt Lake 
City two new divisions were organized : 
Boys and Men’s Athletics and Girls 
and Women’s Sports. 


Connecticut Uses TV 


As a culmination of a TV committee 
project of the Connecticut AHPER, a 
series of 13 television programs, “Take 
Five for Fitness,” have been presented 
this summer in New Haven. The proj- 
ect was a first major attempt to fa- 
miliarize the general public with the 
activities advocated by the Association. 
Shown every Thursday morning, the 
series has dealt with fitness for the 
housewife, fitness for the businessman, 
testing for physical fitness, and various 
activities such as fishing, badminton, 
swimming and water safety, and gym- 
nasties. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. 


Schools and Colleges. 


and Price List. 


Price of book $3.00. 


WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 


CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Fungi-Killing Cream a ““Must" for Locker Room First-Aid! 


INSTANT RELIEF FOR 
ATHLETE’S FOOT ITCH 


—tested by government hospital! 


Tests by a government hospital prove 
Ting Antiseptic Medicated Cream brings 
relief three ways: (1) Instantly relieves 
itching and soothes sore, burning skin! 
(2) On 60-second contact, destroys fungi 
that cause Athlete’s Foot! Thus prevents 
spread of infection. (3) Aids healing of 
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cracked, peeling toes with incredible 
speed! Ting dries immediately to a 
soothing, antiseptic powder that clings 
to feet ... giving blessed relief for hours! 
Easy to apply, greaseless, stainless. At 
all druggists. Only 79¢. Money back if 
not satisfied. ©1958 Pharma-Craft Corp. 


Delaware Convention 


The DAHPER Annual Convention 
will be held October 23-24, at the War- 
ner Junior High School, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Dr. Joseph B. Wolfe, Medi- 
cal Director, Valley Forge Heart Hos- 
pital and Medical Center, Fairview Vil- 
lage, Pa., will speak on the topic, “The 
Effects of Exercise on the Heart.” Three 
section meetings will cover remedial 
physical education, safety education, and 
tests and measurements. 

William Braverman, Remedial Spe- 
cialist, Overbrook High School, Over- 
brook, Pa., will discuss and demonstrate 
various pieces of equipment. The safety 
section will have a speaker from the New 
Jersey Dept. of Motor Vehicles to dis- 
cuss the New Jersey “Point System.” 
Dr. Joseph Carroll of Temple Univer- 
sity will demonstrate and discuss the Na- 
tional Fitness Test—Harry C. 


West Virginia Forms New Group 


West Virginia college and University 
HPER personnel met at Jackson’s Mill, 
April 25-26, to discuss problems of 
health education and recreation in their 
state. The group formed an organiza- 
tion to promote HPER in West Vir- 
ginia. 


Seattle’s New Gymnasiums 


Seattle is engaged in a renovation and 
building program which will provide 
new physical education facilities at four 
of its eight older high schools. Plans 
call for multiple teaching stations which 
will alleviate overioading of physical 
education classes created by population 
growth in the past ten years. 


Hein Visits Health Educators 


Dr. Fred Hein, consultant in - health 
education and fitness for the American 
Medical Association was the principal 
speaker at a seminar for professional 
health educators held at the University 
of Washington recently. 

While in Seattle Dr. Hein met with 
the directors and supervisors of eurricu- 
lum for Seattle Public Schools to discuss 
methods and means of improving school 
health education. 


Tacoma Fitness 


The Tacoma, Washington, Fitness 
Council has completed its workshop 
meetings to implement the national cam- 
paign for fitness on the local level. Tom 
Lants, director of recreation, presented 
a fitness testing program during summer 
vacation periods on Tacoma’s play- 
grounds culminating in the awarding of 
certificates of achievement to those chil- 
dren meeting established standards. 


Use AAHPER Publications 
List and order blank 
on pages 43-46 of this issue. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM RESEARCH QUARTERLY — MAY 1958 


These abstracts are authors’ summaries of articles appearing in the RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY, published in March, May, October, and December by AAHPER for 
all professional and student professional members. 


BOOTH, E G. JR., Personality Traits of Ath- 
letes as Measured by the MMPI. 


In this study, the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory (MMPI) 
was used to compare the personality 
ratings of the following groups of col- 
lege students: 1. Freshman and upper- 
class athletes and non-athletes; 2. Fresh- 
man and varsity athletes who partici- 
pated in only team, individual, or team 
and ‘dividual sports; and 3. Athletes 
who were rated as poor or good competi- 
tors. 

On the interest (Mf) variable, the 
non-athletes scored significantly higher 
than the athletes. Freshman athletes, 
freshman non-athletes, and upper-class 
non-athletes scored significantly higher 
than the varsity athletes on the anxiety 
(A) variable. Varsity athletes and the 
upper-class non-athletes scored signifi- 
cantly higher than the freshman athletes 
and non-athletes on the dominance (Do) 
variable. On the social responsibility 
(Re) variable, the upper-class non-ath- 
letes seored significantly higher than the 
freshman athletes and non-athletes and 
the varsity athletes. 

Varsity athletes who participated in 
only individual sports scored significant- 
ly higher on the depression (D) variable 
than those who participated only in team 
sports. On the psychasthenia (Pt) vari- 
able, the participants in varsity individ- 
ual sports scored significantly higher 
than the athletes who participated in 
both team and individual varsity sports. 

Twenty-two items that discriminated 
significantly between poor and good com- 
petitors were selected from the 550 items 
of the MMPI. 


BROER, MARION R., Reliability of Certain Skill 
Tests for Junior High School Girls. 


The reliability of two motor ability 
and eight sport skill tests for junior high 
school girls was studied. Phe Scott and a 
revised Humiston were the motor ability 
tests used. Most of the eight sport skill 
tests were revised or devised by the au- 
thor. Results showed the following to be 
reliable: Revised Humiston, best of 2 
trials; Seott, average T-score; volleyball 
volley, 3 trials; volleyball serve, 20 
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trials; basketball ball handling and wall 
pass, 3 trials; basketball shooting, 4 
trials; softball overhand distance throw, 
1 trial; batting, 5 trials; underhand ae- 
curacy throw, 30-40 trials. 


COPPOCK, DORIS E., Relationship of Tightness 
of Pectoral Muscles to Round Shoulders in 
College Women. 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the degree of relationship be- 
tween round shoulders and tightness of 
the pectoral muscles. Tests to evaluate 
shoulder position and to determine pec- 
toral tightness were administered to 124 


college women, There was no correla- 


tion found to exist between round shoul- 
ders and tightness of the pectoral mus- 
eles in college women. 


DEARBORN, TERRY H., Personal Health 
Knowledge of College Students Before In- 
struction. 

A standardized personal health knowl- 
edge test was given as a pretest to 12,000 
freshman and sophomore students in 15 
seattered universities, colleges, and jun- 
ior colleges. A 25 per cent sample was 
analyzed to determine the health knowl- 
edge of students before instruction in 
college hygiene classes. The results were 
significant, showing health ignorance, 


both student-recognized and wunrecog- 


nized, to be widespread, especially 
among junior college students, with con- 
siderable differences between institutions. 
Mean test section scores, as well as item 
scores, showed great variation, demon- 
strating the need for pretesting as an 
aid to sound planning of health instrue- 
tion. 


SECOND ANNUAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
COMPLETED RESEARCH 


A compilation of references for 
health, physical education, and 
recreation research between Sept. 
1, 1955, and Aug. 31, 1956. Now 
available at $1.00. 


Order from AAHPER 


1201 - 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


FLINT, M. MARILYN, Effect of Increasing Back 
and Abdominal Muscle Strength on Low Back 
Pain. 

The method of approach for relief of 
chronie recurrent backache in women, as 
described in this study, was the develop- 
ment of muscle power in the abdominal 
and back musculature through use of a 
program of progressive resistance exer- 
cises. Two groups of subjects were used 
in the investigation; an experimental 
group, composed of 19 subjects who 
complained of painful back symptoms, 
and a control group consisting of 27 
subjects who were free from back pain 
and abnormality. The results of the 
study revealed a definite relationship be- 
tween chronic backache and the strength 
of the abdominal and back musculature. 
Symptomatic relief was evident as mus- 
cle hypertrophy and power increased. 


HENNIS, GAIL M., and CELESTE ULRICH, 
Study of Psychic Stress in Freshman College 
Women. 

The effect of a psychic stressor on 
d pth perception, steadiness, blood pres- 
sure, and simple hand-eye co-ordination 
was investigated in freshman college 
women. The results were compared with 
the manifest anxiety scores of the sub- 
jects. It was found that a psychic stress- 
or significantly influenced scores with re- 
gard to blood pressure, depth perception, 
steadiness, and hand-eye co-ordination, 
but with the exception of blood pressure 
the change in scores was not directional. 
The Taylor Manifest Anxiety scores of 
the individuals did not appear to be 
correlated with stress scores obtained 
for other tests. 


POHNDORF, R. H., Cholesterol Studies: A 
Review. 


As a result of cardiovascular diseases 
and associated handicaps, the American 
public has become increasingly aware of 
its fitness. However, this fitness problem 
involves the question of cholesterol. 
There follows a condensed summary of 
the role cholesterol has in human fune- 
tion and suggests its possible relation- 
ship in an exercise program as well as 
to factors of the cardiovascular system, 
age and sex, heredity, diet, obesity, 
changes in weight, and smoking. 


RASCH, PHILIP J., GEDDES, DAVID D., STOUT, 
CARLYLE F., and EUGENE R. 0’CONNELL, 
Effects of Tournament Stress on Electrocardio- 
grams of United States Olympic Free Style 
Wrestlers. 

Electrocardiograms were recorded from 
a group of wrestlers who participated 
in the tournament to select the 1956 
United States Olympic Free Style Wres- 
tling Team. Four subjects whose elee- 
trocardiograms were normal at rest 
showed no marked electrocardiographic 
changes as a result of competition. A 
single subject whose resting electro- 
eardiogram presented the Wolff-Parkin- 
son-White syndrome following competi- 
tion showed electrocardiographie changes 
consistent with those of the wrestlers 
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Research Bulletin 
(Continued on page 82) 


whose tracings were normal. A single 
subject showed electrocardiographic 
changes following competition sugges- 
tive of subendocardial abnormality. 


RIENDEAU, R. P., WELCH, B. E., CRISP, 0. E., 
CROWLEY, L. V., GRIFFIN, P. E., and J. E. 
BROCKETT, Relationships of Body Fat to Mo- 
tor Fitness Test Scores. 


The purpose of this study was to ex- 
amine the relationships between per cent 
body fat and selected motor fitness tests. 
Significant negative correlations of from 
—0.29 to —0.68 were found between per 
cent body fat and the selected motor fit- 
ness tests. The test items most affected 
by fat were those which involved run- 
ning and jumping. Weight did not sig- 
nificantly affeet the performance of any 
test items except the 220-yard 

ash. 


ROYCE, JOSEPH, Isometric Fatigue Curves in 
Human Muscle with Normal and Occluded 
Circulation. 


Fatigue curves for the forearm mus- 
eles during sustained isometric contrac- 
tion were obtained on 24 young men. No 
difference was found between the curves 
obtained with and without artificial oc- 
clusion of the circulation, down to the 
point where the exerted force became 
less than approximately 60 per cent of 
the maximal strength. Below this criti- 
eal level, the exerted force continued to 
diminish under the occluded condition, 
but leveled off when there was no ocelu- 
sion. The leveling off was explained as 
due to the systolie blood pressure being 
higher than the prevailing intra-museu- 
lar pressure at this stage of fatigue. A 
mathematical equation, the components 
of which were derived from broad physi- 
ological considerations of the factors in- 
volved, fitted the observed data aceu- 


ercised the opposite arm by rising it to 
a 45° angle, as four and one-half pound 
weights were systematically added until 
the subject could no longer perform the 
exercise. The microvoltage was recorded 
by taking a photograph of the cathode- 
ray-oscillograph. 

It was found that: (a) the microvolt- 
age increased as the resistance increased ; 
(b) on an average, 70% of maximum 
strength elicited a potential of ten micro- 
volts in the unexercised arm; and (ce) 
maximum contractions elicited, on an av- 
erage, 30.4 microvolts in the unexercised 
arm. It is concluded that either muscle 
setting or active exercises will elicit high- 
er potentials in an arm than will exer- 
cising the opposite arm against maxi- 
mum resistance. 


THOMPSON, CLEM W., NAGLE, FRANCIS J., 
and ROBERT DOBIAS, Football Starting Sig- 
nals and Movement Times of High School and 
College Football Players. 


An apparatus was designed and con- 
structed to measure movement times of 
football players. High school and col- 
lege varsity football players were tested, 
using certain selected football starting 
signals. Rhythmie digit, rhythmie word- 
digit, non-rhythmiec word-digit, and non- 
rhythmie color starting signals were 
used, and movement times for each start- 
ing signal were computed. 


THOMPSON, HUGH, Effect of Warm-Up Upon 
Physical Performance in Selected Activities. 


Five groups of subjects were tested 
to determine if warm-up affected per- 
formance in speed and endurance in 
swimming, accuracy in basketball foul- 
shooting, accuracy in bowling, speed and 
accuracy in typing, and strength of soft- 
ball players. No evidence was found of 
improvement from informal warm-up 
immediately preceding testing in swim- 
ming, typing, or strength. Formal warm- 
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First From Wilson 


REGS BATOER, 
* 


COLORAMIC COMBINATIONS 


Wilson Leads the Way With Matched Coloramic Trims 
For Both Basketball Uniforms and Warm-ups 


An exciting new uni- 
form idea...natur- 
ally from Wilson! 

Now you can dress 
your team in trim- 
matched uniforms 
and warm-ups. For the first time, the 
crowd-pleasing trim styles of Color- 
amic uniforms are available in Color- 
amic-matched warm-up jackets 
and pants. 

Available now, this bright 1959 
styling is available in a wide selection 
of color combinations wherever qual- 
ity sports equipment is sold. . 


Play the famous Wilson Jet —the perfectly 

balanced, action-approved top quality 

basketball. See the Jet and the great new 

line of Wilson leather and rubber basket- po’ ‘an 

balls at your sporting goods dealer. Coloramic line of baskauue 
uniforms. 


Win wan 


